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trionic second empire 
in France; the blas- 
phemous claim to divine honours grasped at by 
the Pope, and the overthrow of the temporal 
power wielded by that Pontiff for eleven hundred 
years. It has seen Germany reconstructed as 
an empire, and aggressive France prostrate, but 
still unsubmissive, at her feet. It has measured 
the influence, on two rival nations, of a cycle of 
eighty years of constant revolution, compared 
with that of an equal period of carefal culture 
under firm monarchical rule. It has seen the 
metropolis of civilisation cut off from the outer 
world by a circle of steel and of fire, and only 
giving signs of its existence by means of bal- 
loons and pigeons. It has so exhausted our 
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Astra for belief that our own military or|sede the more ancient and noisy method of 
aun oo is such ag to render us wisely | metropolitan paving. The relief to the nerves 
ae : menacing unfriendliness of | accomplished by the substitution must add even 
The year pace « = insular wealth. to the durability of life, by ministering to its 
aan : i one of the most eventful | comfort. Let any one who doubts this view 
pristine a “ e, has left no trifling marks |take a seat in an omnibus at the Mansion House, 
i - _ e face of our island. For the | and allow himself to be driven westward. The 
prose aeye “ga © introduction of the sham and | explosion which will stun him when the vehicla 
sr e regency, London has of late burst | comes upon the stones near the black effigy of 
e ters of negligence and of bad taste. While | Sir Robert Peel will be a better measure to his 

yet leaving much to be desired, she has, at a/| senses of the value of a quiet road than he will 


Eighteen Hundred and single stride, assumed no inferior place among | gain in the converse case of leaving the rattle for 


the architectural capitals of Europe. And if the | the calm. 
year has afforded to the architect, the man of| The proposal to complete the internal decora- 
taste, and the friend of education, ample mate- | tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral met witha response, 


|| HE year 1870 cl ; 
| 7 closes & rial for regret, and even for humiliation, it has | the cordiality of which has slackened as the sub- 


‘}, decade more eventful F Ae gra : 
° than almost any period | not been without compensation in its monu- | scriptions were brought to book. Only about an 


of equal length in the 
history of the world. 
ts gag traffic, of national works of the first magnitude, 
of a = 3 . A > 
el aeaten a and of considerable, if not unqualified, merit. | opening of a Workmen’s International Exhibi- 
edly sangui in i 
y a 0 She long-endured reproach of Holborn-hill, and | the confirmation of the opinion that the leaders 
sakes ts acces bridged the Thames with an elegant successor | Of the working classes are yet in a position 
and in P. 4 : 
cod dimer > te completion of the road along the Thames | speak in all sympathy and kindness. Its object, 
peti a in A Embankment, and the opening to the public| so faras it had a distinct and avowed object, 
aliens  gomoanticaneng |of this esplanade, must be regarded as a/ was good. Men remarkable for influential posi- 
th tated ie oes complement of the City improvements. The | tion, or estimable for noble qualities, spared 
tion, on the field of : i 
Pe > a “ot ithe Mansion House, towards the commence- Shrewd, sensible, practical men, worthy repre- 
of the House of Haps-! ; : : . soatt ; 
‘ent deceuebin te aie. in the improved internal “communication. At | honorary secretaries and committeemen. The 
nity of the Holy R : : : ili i i 
mc acs + pat by tke Metropolitan Railway, has given a facility ; not being able to open in person the most orna. 
— ee It | of metropolitan life, which we are only beginning | the Throne opened the Exhibition officially. The 
<= me slow | to appreciate. When the inner circle is rm Prime Minister postponed a cabinet council to 
a ation of Italy; plete, punctuality will be possible in London, | 
@ collapse of the his- | and the time-honoured trouble of a block in the | Exhibition wasa failure. It was so in a financial 


yee gifts. eighth part of the large sum asked for has yet 
ighteen hundred and seventy has witnessed | been offered. The public has not yet been hit in 

the completion, or the first opening to public | the right place. 

The degree of success which has attended the 


The closs of the preceding year removed the | tion at Islington has not been such as to lead to 





of the dilapidated structure at Blackfriare. The | to take the reins of power. Of that Exhibition we 


broad straight line pierced from the Bank and | neither time nor trouble to insure success. 


| 
| ment of the Embankment road, is another link | sentatives of the industrial classes, laboured as 


| the same time the underground story occupied | Queen paid a pre-opening visit, at the cost of 





to the intercourse between the two great centres | mental public work of her reign. The heir to 


make a speech at its close. With all that the 


streets will lose its terror for the man of | sense, as the final accounts produced at the 
business. close showed a deficit of some 1,5001.; but even 

The directors of the Metropolitan Railway | more than this, it was a failure in an industrial 
deserve honourable mention. Their free and| sense. It failed to induce the body of men for 
liberal treatment of the public, especially in the | whose benefit it was designed to come forward 
case of return-tickets, contrasts in a striking | to support it. Containing, as it did, some good 
manner with the griping policy of the Charing- | native productions, of which the country might 
cross and Cannon-street management. The/ well be proud, it relied almost entirely for its 
division of the line into sections, and the per- | attractive power upon foreign contributors,— 
mission for a passenger to use the same ticket ‘Italy, Denmark, India, and Austria. Sub- 


over the same section without extra charge (as, tract the products of these countries, and 


for instance, if he has taken a return-ticket from | there was bat little to repay a visit to the 
Charing-cross to Kensington, he may return Agricultural Hall. And then these very con- 
with it to the Temple),,will be fully appreciated | tributors were wroth to the last degree at the 
by the public.* Add to this the very wise pro- | Company, or, rather, lack of company, in which 
vision which Mr. Fowler has made (by the intro-| they found themselves, and scrupled not to 

















capacity for wonder, that our ears no longer | 


tingle at the most unexpected or most disastrous 
news. 


| 


| 


The thunderbolt of war burst, in a serene | 


sky, as the sun declined from the summer | 


solstice. As he passes that of winter, obscured | which renders the distance between London 
by eclipse (and, the wisdom of our ancestors | Bridge and Cannon-street more easy to pass on 
would have added, in portentous conjunction fyot than by railway, whenever a fog comes sud- 
with Saturn, and square of Mars), it is hard to denly on. There can be no doubt that the 


duction of the ponderous engines which are os | complain that they had been induced to go to 
well adapted for this duty as they would be | an expense which was in no way repaid by either 
extravagant for any other) for almost instanta- | the quantity or the quality of the publicity 
neous stopping and starting, and the absence of | which they obtained. It is true that all these 


the ill-advised running of line athwart line, | shortcomings may be explained. But they are 
none the less obstinate for that fact. They show 


that neither integrity, benevolence, devotion, nor 
any similar qualities can insnre success, in the 
absence of the genius of organisation and the 


tell in which portion of the horizon to look for} Underground Railway will, on its completion, trained habit of rule. 


hope or for promise. The two master forms of | monopolise the main traflic between Westmin- 


evil, which were thought to some extent to dis- | 


place one another, now reign unchecked, in un- 


holy wedlock. Violence and deceit walk hand- | traffic by the opening of new lines, both of street 


in-hand. The successive rulers of France eid 


each eclipsed their predecessors in mendacity. | affurded to the residents and occupants of 


The long series of rapacious robberies by which | 
the House of Hohenzollern has risen from the | 
burgravate of Nuremberg to the headship of 
Germany, is now gilded by the lustre of the 
crown of Charlemagne. The doctrine of the 
duty of fidelity to treaty, up to the moment 
when it is convenient to break faith, has been 
avowed with the like cynical shamelessness by 
the ministers of both the great Northern powers. 
A war, in which attack and defence seem now 
alike objectless and wanton, is sapping the life- 
blood of Germany and of France; nor have we 





Undeterred by the failure at Islington, by 
foreign war, or by domestic alarm, South Ken- 
sington has pressed forward its preparations for 
again inviting the world as its guest; indeed, 
this time it seems rather to be asking for its 
company as its lodger. While almost every 
large manufacturer you meet shakes his head as 
he tells you that the time of Great Exhibitions is 
passed, Kensington declares that it has only jast 
arrived, and that, having so arrived, it is to be 


ster and the City. 
With the facility afforded to the metropolitan 


and of railway, must be coupled the relief 
certain parts of the City itself from a curse 


which is eveg more heavy than that of smoke,— 
the noise of London. The winter will, no doubt, 


severely test the durability of the asphalte laid 
down in Cheapside, Threadneedle-street, and 
some other localities. But unless it cuts up into 
impracticable ruts in a manner not at present 
threatened, this asphalte appears likely to super- 





* This contrasts forcibly with the extra charge imposed 
on the traveller who arrives at London Bridge from 
Charing-cross with a Cannon-street ticket, although he 
has paid the fare demanded for a London-bridge tcket, 
A short-sighted piece of iniquity. 





perpetual. We shall look with no little interest 
to the issue. As far as the future can be 
gathered from the present, we should anticipate, 
from the small area, but excellent arrangement 
and substantial structure of the galleries built 
on either side of the northern half of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, together with the French 
annex, that we shall obtain a sort of chapel of 
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ease to the Museum itself. The stern and wise 
resolve not to allow the Loan Courts of South 
Kensington to be made available for advertising 
pnrposes has, no doubt, excluded a large amount 
of contemporary production, at the same time 
that it has very much enhanced the value of 
the class of objects exhibited. Withoat being in 
any way admitted to the councils of an adminis- 
tration that seems to prosper and hold its own, 
looking on in sereue and unconcerned compo- 
sure, while ministries fall, parties struggle, and 
newspapers comment, we yet think it possible 
that the main aim of the perpetual exhibition 
may be to obtain a certain amoant of support 
from manufacturers, affording them the equiva- 
lent of free advertisement, without in any way 
detracting from the high, non-commercial cha- 
racter of the display in the Loan Courts. It 
may also not have been lost sight of that the 
best way to render future Great Exhibitions im- 
possible would be a proposal to make sach a 





forward in 
a more serious manner, although still without 
any dae appreciation of the magnitude of the ques- 
tions, that require experimental solution before it 
will be wise to commence the ontlay of any large 
sum for this purpose. When we were debating 


a channel ferry, has been 


on the most rapid mode of reaching Paris, re- 
gardless of expeuse, we little thought that 
within a few months our only communication 
with the French capital would be by balloon! 
Later in the year the failure of the civil engi- 
neers of the country to assume the status, infla- 
ence, and responsibility properly belonging to 
the profession, was evinced by the most terrible 
calamity that the English navy has experienced 
since the loss of the Royal George. The daily 
press, in its long discussion of this sad event, has 
illustrated in a remarkable manner the defective 
character of ordinary English education, as 
evinced by the general absence of even the rudi- 





ments of mechanical knowledge among those 





atherin rpetual. 
In its con aa and fally-acknowledged walk, | 
the South Kensington Museum has had the! 
advantage of offering to the public access to | 
some of the chief treasures of two of the most | 
select and most charming picture galleries to be | 
found within the four seas. The most famons | 
pictures of the Marquis of Westminster have 4 
notoriety which is as wide as the love of art/| 
itself. The treasures of Lord Eicho are less | 
generally known, bat are not less valuable. The 
public owe uo little gratitade to both the owners 
and the exhibitors of these grand old paintings. 

The Art Exhibitions of the year 1870 opened 
with unusual ¢clat by the display, on the walls of 
Burlington House, of more than 230 pictures by 
ancient masters, and by English painters not 
unworthy to be named along with them. The 
permanent valae, and true pictorial dignity, of 
portraiture, was especially illastrated from the 
easels of Vandyke, Gainsborongh, Titian, 
Velasquez, Rabens, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The new British Institation attracted favourable 
notice. In the rival water-colour exhibitions a 
very parallel rank of merit was attained. Later 
in the year the exhibition of some water-colour 
drawings, of the old, trae style, but of unrivalled 
excellence, by the Spanish artist Fortuni, gave a 
lesson to our own dranghtsmen of which we hope 
to see no trifling results in the spring of 1871. 
The Barlington Fine Arts Club offered a noble 
contribution to the educational exhibitions of the 
year, in the highest and grandest walks of art, 
by the display of original drawings by Raffaelle 
and Michelangelo, of fac simile reprodactions of 
those invaluable originals by a process in which 
photography has a share, and of some of the 
finest engravings known to connoisseurs in that 
all but extinct art. Too much attention cannot 
be directed to the great boon to the art student 
which is afforded by the heliotype process. 
Towards the close of the year the exhibition of 
the Photographic Society showed that the excel- 
lence attained by the leading practitioners of 
thie art is still on the increase. 

No very noted triumphs of the civil engineer 
have been recorded in England in the past year. 
On the contrary, almost the only sign that the 
profession may be expected to emerge from under 
the cloud which has settled on Great George- 
street is the fact, that the Institution has 
directed attention to the vital question ef pro- 
fessional education. At the commencement of 
the year public attention was still turned to the 
fall of the girder-roof at King’s College, and to 
the external fractures in the granite columus of 
the Holborn Viaduct. Im April the fall of an arch 
on the Subterranean Railway at Blackfriars, a 
more inexcusable disaster than either of the 
former, attracted comparatively little notice. 
Attempts to secure pablic support to the illusory 
and undesirable projects of railway commanica- 
tion with the Continent, whether by a 30-mile 
tunnel through the chalk, by an iron-caged sub- 


who are considered competent to guide and_ 
inform public opinion. It is from the constrac- | 
tors of America that the most pertinent response | 
to our own remarks on the subject has ema- | 
nated, in the telling comparison between the 
stracture of the Captain, and the “ placing a) 
lifebuoy under the feet instead of under the 
arms of a drowning man.” 

Our two great provinces of danger, our sub- 
terranean and our aquatic dominions, have | 
continued to farnish the usual quota of fatal 
disasters. 1,116 lives have been lost during the | 
year covered by the last returns in our coal-— 
mines, being at the rate of one life for every | 
93,777 tons of coal raised, or rather more than 
one death to every eight hours’ shift of labour | 
throughout the year. The wrecks and casual- | 
ties at sea, reported in Lloyd’s List, for the | 
corresponding period of time, have been 10,972, | 
exceeding the average total of the three pre- | 
ceding years by 415. Of these casualties, 3,316. 
have involved total loss or great damage. The 
ascertained loss of life in these casualties, 
during the first half of the year only, amounts 
to 3,346 souls. The returns for the second 
half-year are incomplete, and the crews of mis- 
sing ships are not included. This tribute of 
7,000 lives is not, however, borne by British 
commerce alone, out of the 40,000 sailors of our 
Royal, and the 196,000 of our mercantile, navy, 
but by that of the whole world, as far as our 
returns extend. 

The foggy season of November and December 
has been marked by an unusually large namber | 
of fatal collisions on railways. In a single) 
fortnight three of these occurrences caused 
twenty-six deaths, beside numerous injuries. 
The inflax of traffic, gratifying as it is in one. 
respect to all those interested in railways, ap- | 
pears to have reached the limit of the capacity of 
several of the most frequented narrow gange | 
lines. The construction of separate tracks for | 
passenger and for merchandise traffic is a! 
necessity that can only be ignored, ia many 
cases, to the great danger of the public. Inthe! 
meantime the steady neglect of the simple and | 
valuable advice to diminish the large damages | 
paid for casualties by making every railway | 
ticket a policy of insurance, is one of those things | 
which show with how little wisdom, or true 
economy, Boards are in the habit of adminis- 
tering the affairs of their constituents. 

The attention of both the administration and 
the legislature of the country has been directed, 
during the past year, in an unusual degree, to 
the subject of education, both as regards the 
primary teaching of the hitherto utterly neg- 
lected children of the poor, and that superior 
degree of traditional culture which should cha- | 
racterise the members of liberal professions. 
It would have been better for the future of 
the country, as well as for the credit of public’ 
men, if any intelligible idea of public duty, or of 


the real import and bearing of the word edaca. | 








way, by a floating tube, or by any other equally 
unpractical method, were characterized in our | 
as they deserved, and have passed quietly | 
oblivion. 
content with our watery girdle. 
to observe how the fallacy of two pleas, on 
which the supporters of one cf these schemes 
appealed from our practical verdict to the less pro- 
fessionally educated readersof the daily press, has 
been illustrated by the events of the year. The 
increased, and apparently irresistible power of 
torpedo attack has been brought into fall evi- 
dence; aud the idea of political guarantee for 
physical conditions has been shown to be alto- 
gether inapplicable to the nineteenth century. 


A : 
1870 has made us all the more | Ande. <aonig on ating Sc poe 


It is curious | compulsory education of the rising generation. 


tion, had been manifest as controlling and en- 
nobling the unworthy tactics of party politics. 


Parliament on the subject of the general and 


The honest earnestness of the vice-president of 
the Committee of Council of Education carried 
substantially the measure which he proposed, in 
face of a many-coloured opposition, each shade 
and section of which seemed possessed by the 
idea that an education directed by any religious 
sect except its own, was worse than any amount 
of neglected ignorance. But the failure of the 
measure to provide for any such organisation of 
the local boards, as should impart to the more 








The plan, alwsys advocated by ourselves, of 


torpid and unlettered parts of the island the 
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stimulus to be derived from association with v, 
more active and cultured portion of the con® 
nity,—s failare which ean only be attributed b 
disastrous political reasons, — bids fair to 
neutralise some of the good result desired b the 
supporters of the measure, Unfortunately, we 
are never likely to have the means of measur; 
the amount of this loss of available power 
When the Bill comes next, after the usual mods 
of our legislation, to be tinkered and patched 
we shall merely be told, with a sort of helpless 
frankness, that the measure did not work aa 
well as was expected. As we write we receive 
the intelligence that this neglect of a well. 
arranged orgauisation is about to be rem 

as far as possible, by the extension of autocratic 
ey oe invariable sequel of all 
theoretic attempts to reverse the nataral 
ditions of Government. = 

Coincident with the attempt (not i 

bat. following, the opinions of the 
classes) to commence a general s 
elementary tuition, has been an attack 
only eminent professional men, but upon the 
courtesy and castom of the architectural pro. 
fession, which has proved that no wise or 
thorough views of the importance of high 
culture and superior education have animated 


H 


3 
Be. 


certain members of the Government. The 


attack upon Mr. Barry, rendered more note. 
worthy by the offensiveness of its manner, 


springs from a system that tends at the 


same time to inerease the expenditure of 
the country, to paralyse its defence, and to 
destroy its finest monuments. The mode of 
increasing the long delay that has a 
occurred in the completion of the Wellington 
monument is another fruit of the same tree. 
Nor should we dismiss, aa irrelevant, the per- 
sistent attempts made in official and quasi-official 
quarters to substitute military men for educated 
architects and engineers, and to represent the 
fanctions of the civil architect as reducible to 
thoseof a bettermost house painter and decorator. 
It is trae that any attempt to perform the daties 
of a specially educated class of men, as it always 
arises from ignorance of their distinctive nature, 
proverbially brings its own chastisement. Bat 
it is none the less hamiliating to see such 
attempts sanctioned—whether actively or tacitly 
it little matters—by the Queen’s servants. 
Some light has been thrown, in the way of 
collection and publication of facts, upon the 
vitally important questions of sanitary and of 
agricultural engineering. The stamping oat of 
typhoid fever by the operations of the engineer 
has become an ascertained possibility. The 
alleviation, if not the elimination, of phthisis by 
the drying of wet subsoil, attendant on drainage 
operations, is also proved. Some little progress 
has been made in the delineation of maps of 
health and of disease, of life and of death ; and 
a diminution of the rate of mortality, and 6 
corresponding prolongation of the mean term of 
haman life, have been proved to lie within the 
power of science. The inordinate length of time 
daring which the Sanitary Commission has been 
sitting without present resalt is commented on, 
and no wonder. s 
In agriculture, as elsewhere, the steam-engine 
is gradually but certainly effecting a mighty 
revolution. The grand leading features of the 
scientific cultivation of the country—the collec- 
tion and store of our ample rain supply, the 
arrangement of a good system of irrigation and 
of drainage, the general uiilisation of sewage, 
the defecation, banking, and stocking of our 
rivers, and the systematic provision of artificial 
methods for drying the in ings of a wet 
August and September, have been little more 
than indicated, and that chiefly in our own 
colamns. Bat the use of the steam 
plongh, the application of modes of 
economising labour, the increased cleansing of 
land, and removal of weeds (even to the loss of 
the picturesque beauty of the scarlet chequering 
of our cornfields by the poppy) ; the economy of 
time, no less than of cost, in ploughing, 10 
sowing, in reaping, in stacking, and in thrashing; 
the extension of new and lucrative crops, as that 
of beet (which in France produced a retarn of 
nine millions sterling in the year 1869); the 
economy of seed, and the selection of the better 
qualities of grain for reprodaction,—all these 
improvements are silently making way. A sum 
fally equal to the national expenditure mighty 


within a few yeara, be freely added to the annual 
income of those who live on and by the 
by the free employment of available means. 

We cannot close these notes, which touch bat 
a part of our province, without a word of refer- 
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ce to the all-i j : : . ; 

pe of the on Ay ace of = organi. | of existence, cito periturum, and of which, there- 
A — classes, © rapid | fore, some memorial is the more to be desired 
growth among us of the large body of operatives, | But it would perhaps be as well if the objsote of 
= _ henge gan — part of the work | architectural sketching, and the modus paserr 
Pati pie agen eae hand can per- | to be preferred, were @ little more definitely in- 
- ee nd be present »|dicated than they sometimes are. Indeed 
Pwespoeib te Pe gens ill, properly ao called, | doctors differ so much on this point that 
of moors nae Te weiter oft cor | area ral PtP Ouse 

n tum : 0 mends rapid and rough, what i 1 
—— rey ae san ay nem human | “ — - sketching which is often con iaie 
lated occurrence | work; an owever effective it may seem 
ee “4 eaten, No modern |to amateurs, only shows to the Pm: Bea 
i on ye m framed to provide for eye that its author has shirked the task 
ite ee ae the present rapid de-| of getting correctly the precise outline and 
pr ser mac —— this vast army hangs proportions of the feature skatched, as well 
ubiously between progress of seience, and|as the mechanical trouble of making clean 
the existing forms of civilisation; ready, on|and precise lines, This kind of rough-and- 
Occasion, to declare war against either. Bya|ready sketching is of no use whatever to the 
wise and benevolent education, guided by men | student, as the sketch is no faithful representa- 
who are neither deaf to the great lessons of | tion of anything, and the process of prodacing 
history, nor blind to the signs of the times— | it has only assisted to confirm him in a slovenly 
men who study not so much the worst as the | habit of using the pencil. A counter heresy set 
best elements of human nature, and who are | up a little time since by a small knot of young 
profoundly convinced that permanent national architects was, that as the only object of sketch- 
welfare depends far more intimately on the con- | ing is to collect materials (which is certainly a 
dition of the darkest, than on that of the brightest | very honest way of putting it), therefore there 
group of the members of the community, in a was nothing like a small photographic apparatus, 
word, by special effort to bind the operative which would secure you any number of details 
class to the common weal by the strong tie of twenty times as fast as you could sketch them, 
sensible benefit, great peril and great disaster and much more correctly, besides saving an 
can alone be avoided for the fature. If the | immense amount of time. We do not believe 
lessons taught by the events of the past decade the theory gained many supporters; and if it 
do not induce us to set our own honse in order, | were worth refuting, what we have tosay a little 
our children may have to write—Anglia fuit. (farther on would be sufficient refutation. In 
|contradistinction again to this, the oracular 
Or the part we have ourselves played, in our advice was uttered by a talented architect, in 
small bat earnest way, during the past year, we | lecturing to someof his junior brethren “ measure 


will say nothing here. Scripta manet. What is | much, sketch little, and keep your fingers out of 
writ is writ. But we will venture to adda dozen | Chemicals ” ; & comprehensive dogma involving 
lin sg sg AE 7 | of course, the condemnation, more or less, of all 

a © future. ‘er an experience | sketching by eye, and the substitution of measured 
extending over more than a quarter of a century, | memoranda (rather than sketches) to be drawn 


our readers will need no fresh promises, but | out afterwards. Such contradictory opinions on 








popular customs of the locality, which has, 
directly or indirectly, influenced the architectural 
character of its buildings ; and by studying such 
local variations of type en masse we often get 
interesting and valuable hints, capable of being 
further expanded, as to the relation of design to 
material and to extraneous circumstances. The 
pursnit of sketching, with the object of self- 
education, may well include both sketching by 
eye and measuring. The former method will 
best train the eye in the characteristics and 
peculiar feeling of the style studied ; the latter,— 
viz., the making of measured sketches just suffi- 
ciently detailed to be drawn out afterwards,— 
will serve the double purpose of self-instruction 
as to the method by which the effect of the 
building, or ornamental feature is produced, and 
the hiatory (so to speak) of its design, and 
of a record of this for future reference, when 
required. We should not recommend either 
method to be pursued to the exclusion of the 
other; for, while, on the one hand, there is no 
/doubt that any one who has measured and 
|drawn ont an architectural feature cor- 
rectly to seale, and with details and sec- 
tions of mouldings, knows more abont its 
| construction and intention than any sketch of 
the eye only, however careful, will give him; 
on the other hand, a sketch carefully made on 
the spot, and with the object before the eye, will 
often give more of the real spirit and appearance 





of the feature sketched than a drawing finished 


afterwards at home, from however accurate 
measurements ; especially in regard tothe effect 
of light and shadow, which is too important a 
matter to be entrusted to memory. But no one 
with the true feeling of an architect will omit, in 
making a sketch by the eye, to copy also, even 
if but roughly, the sections of the various parts 
and mouldings, &., since these are the frame- 
work of all architectural design, and an archi- 
tectaral sketch without such indications is worth 
little or nothing for reference. When, however, 


they may be willing to hear that no endeavours 
will be wanting on our part to obtain for the 
arts of architecture and construction the widest 
appreciation, to extend the usefalness and com- 
prehensiveness of the Builder, and to attain 


increased excellence in its various departments | 


of literature, science, and art. We are not 
ashamed to point to the past as evidence for the 


the subject indicate, at least, that there are the student is compelled to pass hastily over an 
various ways of looking at architectural sketches; interesting building, where there is no time for 
and that they have quite a different kind of careful sketching, valuable details may often be 
value in regard to the special object with which secured in a very short space of time, by correct 


they are made. 

Now, there are three different objects which 
| may be aimed at in architectural sketching : the 
— of the hand and eye in perspective 
| drawing, and in acquiring the power of rapidly 
| and correctly representing on paper any archi- 





indication of the leading lines and proportiuns of 
the feature sketched, accompanied by one or two 
measurements and sections which can be suf- 
ficiently got by means of a 2-ft. rule. But, 
under favourable circumstances, we believe that 
making careful sketches on the spot, with the 


fature ; and upon that past we raise our scaffuld tectural feature which it is desired so to illus- building before him, is the best practice for the 
for further advance. Apart from our narrower | trate; the education of the mind with regard to young sketcher, and ensures, moreover, a com- 


professional and business purpose, we have ever the process of architectural design, ag exhibited 
| and preserved in the greatest monuments of the what is sketched; while it sometimes happens 


plete representation of the architectural effect of 


been suimated with an earnest desire to advance | art; or, thirdly, the mere collection and record- that measured memoranda, taken with the inten- 


the general welfare, to induce regard for) 
honesty and truthfulness, to spread abroad a 
love of art, to increase the means of wholesome | 
enjoyment, to improve the homes of the people, 
and to lengthen life by implanting sanitary 
knowledge. This desire continues to animate | 
and prompt us; and to the extent to which it) 
may be successful we shall consider, when the. 
race is run, that we have not striven in vain. 
Grorce Gopwin. | 

| 


‘is of the greatest importance to the young 


| perspective sketching which nothing else can so 


ing of facts and forms for illustrative or archzo- | 
logical purposes. Now, for the first-mentioned 
end, the practice of drawing from existing objecta 


student, as it gives him a power over the art of 
well give; and for this it is manifest that only 


the habit of drawing and estimating proportion 
truly by the eye, without any assistance from 





measurement, will tend towards the desired 
result, and confer at onee the power of repre- 
senting original conceptions on paper, and of 





| forming, in so doing, a ready estimate as to the 
| relation between actual proportion in a design 
| and the apparent proportions assumed by the 





ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING. 


WE offered the other day to our readers some 
considerations with regard to architectural, 
drawings, their right use and employment, and 
the various methods of execation employed in 
producing them. A few words as to architec- 
tural sketching will perhaps be accepted, by our | 
younger readers especially, as a not unappro-| 
priate sequel to our former remarks. | 


same design when foreshortened in perspective. 
And for this purpose the nature of the buildings 
copied is of less consequence than in other cases. 
It is, no doubt, much pleasanter to sketch from 
fine specimens of architecture than from mere 
commonplace buildings; but if the former are 
not at hand, almost equally good practice, so far 
as mere power of drawing is concerned, may be 


Young students of architecture are constantly made in copying any objects which offer some- 
exhorted to lose no opportunity of sketching; a thing for perspective to do in producing a correct 
recommendation which is generally, almost representationof them, The second object, that 
universally, taken to signify that they should of gaining a knowledge of, and catching the spirit 
visit as many monuments of ancient, especially of, the finest and most picturesque styles of archi- 
Medizval architecture, as possible, and fill their tecture, of course pre-supposes thatthe studentbas 





sketch-books with details from those buildings, | first placed himself within reach of what is really 


or remains of buildings, or occasionally with 
views embracing the whole of a structure. We 
have no special quarrel with this general read- 
ing of the precept; in the main, it is certain 
that most buildings in Europe of the Medieval 
period are better worth sketching than most 
modern ones, or than apy others, perhaps, except 
the Greek remains of architectural art, which 
are, unfortunately, beyond very easy reach for 
most students. There is a double interest, too, 
in an old building, arising from its historical 
associations, and from the fact that in many 
instances it is a monument in a precarious state 








worthsketching with this object. Andwhentours 
or expeditions are planned for this purpose, it is 
well to select a district marked by its own archi- 
tectural character and peculiarities, which will 
thus be more readily grasped than when the 
student wanders, without rule, from one district, 
and from one class of building, to another ; and 
it is not unimportant to mark such peculiarities 
of different neighbourhoods, and study them 
conjointly, since any features that are found to 
characterise the buildings of a special locality 
will almost always owe their existence to some- 





thing in the materials, the climate, or the 


tion of drawing them out afterwards, never get 
completed at all, other engagements intervening, 
and the completion of such sketches being de- 
ferred, as work that can be done at any time, 
until the interest in, and recollection of, the 
original has nearly faded from the memory ; and 
when the draughtsman does betbink himself of 
drawing them ont, he may find that he is fain to 
draw a little on his imagination also, for mea- 
sured skeletons of sketches can seldom be safely 
completed unless the general aspect of the 
original object is pretty fresh in the memory : 
every architect’s pupil who has measured a build- 
ing for additions and alterations knows this. As 
to drawings made for the purpose of preparing 
Ulustrations for publication, or as a basis for 
archeological research, these, of course, must 
include, in the fall extent, all that careful sketch- 
ing and accurate measurement combined can 
effect; but this kind of work scarcely comes 
under the head of what is generally understood 
by sketching, and is never entrusted, or never 
should be, but to experienced hands. 

As to the mode of sketching, and the mate- 
rials and medium to be used, tastes and habits 
are of course very various, and the style of 
manipulation which will suit one sketcher will 
often be irksome and unsatisfactory to another 
of equal but different ability. A consideration 
of the peculiar object of the sketcher ought, 
however, to govern his choice of material to 
some extent. Distinctness and precision of line 
is one of the first desiderata in architectural 
sketching, and this at once points to the employ- 
ment of paper with a comparatively smooth snr- 
face, especially if pencil is used; the granulated 
surface of such paper as is usually made into 
“ block” sketchbooks will continually wear down 
the point of the pencil and necessitate constant 
waste of time in cutting it, besides increasing 
the difficulty of producing a firm, definite outline. 
The sketchbooks filled with tinted paper with 
tones of drab and grey, &c., are perbaps about 
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the best to use for pencil sketching; the paper, 
however, does not bear the use of india-rubber 
very well. We have seen very and effeo- 
tive sketches made in an ordinary “ indelible 

note-book, the strong lines and shadows done 
with a common drawing-pencil, and the more 
delicate shading, to indicate contour of sur- 
face, put on with the metallic pencil; this 
gives a very pretty and delicate finish, and 
is very durable. The best working pencil for the 
sketcher, if he use, as we recommend, rather a 
smooth paper, is one of about the quality of those 
lettered “ H. B.,” by Messrs. Winsor & Newton, 
which can be made equally available for outline 
and shading. But though a pencil is the most 
ready, convenient, and portable sketching tool 
that can be carried about with one, and offers 
great advantages from the equal facility with 
which it works in every direction, there are 
certain advantages also in the use of pen and ink 
not to be overlooked. In the first place, the 
sketch thus executed is at once indelibly fixed ; 
whereas pencil always becomes more or less | 
obliterated in time, and it is often found | 
necessary to put a pencil sketch in with ink 
afterwards, to preserve it. The character of the 
masonry or woodwork of a building, again, can 
be better given with the fine strokes of a pen 
than with any pencil ; and the practice of work- 
ing with a material which cannot readily be 
obliterated is most advantageous to a young 
sketcher, as it obliges him to draw with con- 
sideration and to know fully what he is going to 
do with a line before he draws it. Of course, in 
sketching with a pen, it is necessary, for any- 
thing but small details, to observe carefully the 
general proportions of the object first, and dot 
in lightly the principal points as a guide to the 
eye in putting in the lines; and this also is an 
excellent discipline to the eye. As to the 
medium to be used, there are various nostrums 
more or less suitable: Indian ink, of course, is 
the best known to architects, and very good 
sketches may be made therewith; but it is 
somewhat too cold in tone to be pleasant to the 
eye. A slightly warmer material is that known 
as British ink, sold in cakes like other 
water-colours, and which can be rubbed up and 
carried in a bottle for use. It works very freely 
and pleasantly, and has the recommendation 
also, that if any serious mistake is made, a damp 
sponge will take the lines out much more easily 
than would be the case with Indian ink. Then 
there is the flaid sold in bottles under the title 
of “Prout’s brown,’ a warm, indeed rather 
heated, brown, which imparts, however, a very 
good tone to a sketch lined in with it; but it 
should be diluted with nearly an equal quantity of 
water, for the mixture, as sold, is too thick for 
free use, and has a tendency to clog the pen. 
One of the best pens for sketching is the white 
steel pen made by Perry & Co., under the title 
of the “Classical” pen: the sort marked F 
being the most serviceable. With these, which 
are not too sharp in the point, a fine yet firm 
line can be obtained, while they work very 
easily and pleasantly over the paper. Let the 
student, when sketching, above all things guard 
against the tendency fostered sometimes by the 
idea that a “sketch” is necessarily something 
rough and hasty, to put in his lines in a dashing, 
hap-hazard manner, and then amend thom by 
“ painting” them over again in thicker strokes. 
This is a very vicious habit that young draughts- 
men often fall into, and which, once acquired, it 
is very difficult to eradicate. Every line should 
be drawn clearly and sharply, as if the 
dranghtsman were qnite decided what he 
meant to do, not as if he were trying to get 
at it by a happy chance. When a long straight 
line has to be drawn, the best process is to 
pi had - a as much as can be done 
at a stroke without changing the ition of the 
hand ; it will better or eter vation in 
this way ‘than by moving the hand down the 
page, which is almost certain to result in an 
unsteady line ; and the slight breaks left in the 
lines may often be made very effective in giving 
the jointed character of the masonry. As to 
using a ruler in sketching, there is nothing 
radically immoral in doing so, as some archi- 
tects seem to think; it may in some cases pro- 
duce the desired result with less time and 
trouble ; but a parallel ruler, however small, 
cannot be used very well except on a rather 
large book or sketching-block, and is very 
much in the way in pen-sketching. The dis- 
advantage of using a ruler is that those who 
use it get into the habit of trusting to it, and 
find themselves somewhat helpless when they 
unexpectedly wish to make a sketch without the 








accustomed aid ; and we suspect that most prac- 
tised sketchers will bear us out in the remark 
that, with the hand once properly trained, a 
ruler on the sketch-book is rather a nuisance 
than a help. Ina general way, larger sketch- 
books are to be recommended than are com- 
monly used by architectural sketchers; a little 
book that can be always carried about is very 
well as a preparation for all emergencies, but 
those who are setting out to sketch “of malice 
aforethought” (as the lawyers have it), will do 
well to give themselves plenty of paper to ex- 
patiate upon; and a large-sized sketch is much 
more favourable to accuracy of detail. Let the 
sketcher not be too much bitten with a desire for 
dainty ornamental detail, but make a habit also 
of sketching entire buildings, observing carefully 
their proportion and composition, and noting 
specially any happy effect produced purely by 
the balance and contrast of line, independently 
of ornament; for these are the most durable 
sources of architectural effect, and the most diffi- 
cult to originate successfully. A sketch of a 
single group of building will often suggest a 
great deal in architectural composition, beyond 
what actually meets the eye. Let the sketcher 
also never omit to give in his sketches careful 
indications of the character and jointing of the 
masonry or other material, and the way it is put 
together, upon which a great deal of the expres- 
sion of every really architectural building de- 
pends; and in getting sections of mouldings, 
always mark in what part of the moulding the 
jointing occurs ; get, in fact, the construction of 
the feature sketched, as well as its mere appear- 
ance. Above all, it is well to trust nothing to 
memory, and not to finish up sketches afterwards 
from recollection (except, of course, from mea- 
surements). A great part of the value and spirit 
of a sketch always depends uponits having been 
done with the object before the eyes; a sketch 
so done, as far as it goes, is of far more worth 
than even an elaborate drawing cooked up from 
sketches; and it is probably to this process of 
cooking drawings afterwards that we must trace 
the curious variations in published representa- 
tions of the same buildings, and the fact that in 
many cases, when we come for the first time to 
see a building previously known through some 
book of architectural illustrations, we find the 
reality so exceedingly different in its effect, and 
even in its outline and facts of detail, from what 
we have been accustomed to accept as an 
authorised and authentic representation. 

One word as to the use to be made of an archi- 
tect’s sketches. Probably no practice is more 
pernicious, or has done more to promote odd 
vagaries and discrepancies of architectural 
design among us, than that of using a book fall 
of sketches as a reservoir to draw upon for new 
buildings. Some of our readers may remember 
how, on one occasion, a well-known architect, 
exhorting his professional brethren as to the 
desirability of spending a part of every year in 
sketching, in order to gain new ideas in composi- 
tion, added the solemn injunction, never to look 
at the sketches afterwards, but rather to burn 
them ; and how an old member of the Institute 
seized the opportunity for an adro:t compliment, 
suggesting that, “if Mr. ——, instead of burning 
his sketches, would make him a present of them, 
he might rest assured he should never see them 
again.” Weshould say, preserve carefully every 
sketch you make; but the advice not to look at 
them too much afterwards is perfectly reasonable. 
It is not thus that the real advantage of a 
sketching tour is reaped. It may often be useful 
to refer to a sketch to refresh the memory as to 
facts, as well as to judge where the weak points 
of execution are, and how they may be improved 
upon infuture. Bat the real gain from a series 
of sketches, carefully and intelligently made, 
lies in the additional practice given to the hand, 
and in the numberless suggestions as to effect, 
construction, grouping, ornament, which remain 
in the mind afterwards; and these are far more 
likely to be well and usefully amplified into new 
ideas in architectural treatment, if what they 
suggest is thought over again, and designed 
anew, as it were, by the architect, than if he 
deliberately sit down, sketch-book before him, 
and drag into his own buildings, wantonly and 
without purpose, the details “ bagged” daring 
an omnivorous sketching tour, from the works of 
his predecessors of another age or country. 





_ Works of the Old Masters —The Exhi- 
bition at Burlington House will be opened to the 





public on Monday next, 





—— 
COMPLETION OF THE MONT CENIs 
TUNNEL. 

Tue completion of the Mont Cenis Tunnel ig 
a great triumph of engineering art. It is the 


longest tunnel, in so far as we know, that hag 
been driven from the opposite ends, with the 
two borings meeting with precision. We haye 
not before us the fall particulars of the meeting 
of the two approaches, but may expect to have 
them on an early day. Meantime, it may be 
interesting to recall some of the principal facts 
in connexion with this work. In 1852, a plan 
for a tunnel to connect Savoy and Piedmont wag 
proposed by Chevalier Maus. This plan fell to 
the ground; and in 1856 another was proje 

by MM. Grandis, Grattoni, and Sommeiler. This 
is, in its main features, the scheme that hag 
been carried out. It was determined that the 
line should not follow the route of the Great 
Napoleon road across the Alps, but to save dis. 
tance by acut to the south-west. Near M 

or rather at Fourneaux, a hamlet on the banks 
of the Aro, on the Savoy side of the Alps, the 
tunnel was to be begun; and on the Italian 
‘side at Bardonndche, about twenty miles 
‘from Susa, from which there is railwa 

‘communication with Turin, the Italian penin. 
‘suls, and the eastern railway of Europe, 
The one village is 3,445 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and the other 4,225 ft.; so that there had 
to be an ascent of 780 ft. to be encountered. It 
was determined to lay out the tunnel in two 
inclines, each descending from a summit level, 
but with a sharper descent on the northern than 
on the southern side. From the great height of 
superincumbent matter over the tunnel, it was 
impossible to sink shafts according to the ordi. 
nary mode, so that the ventilation had to be 
effected from the two ends of the tunnel. The 
boring-machines were put to workin 1861. The 
tunnel is over 13,000 yards, or about 7} miles in 
length, and is 26 ft. 3 in. wide, by 19 ft. 9 in. 
high, which affords space for two lines of rails, 
The excavations were for nearly two-thirds of 
the distance through schist, the remainder being 
through limestone and very hard quartz, which 
caused great trouble, and occupied a compara- 
tively long period, particularly during the latter 
portion of the time employed. The perforating 
machinery was skilfully contrived, and very 
beautiful in operation, being a combina- 
tion of hydraulic and pneumatic power. Large 
reservoirs, considerably higher than the en- 
trances to the tunnel collected water from 
the streamlets, and from rainfall on the Italian 
side. The water was sent down to a lower 
level by large iron pipes, supplying, in the 
descent, the power required for the boring opera- 
tions,—the water pressure was equal to 26 ft. 
perpendicular. At Fourneaur, we have seen the 
beautifally contrived air-compressing machines, 
the aérometers and receivers. The action of the 
water (pumped up from the arc) upon the 
aérometers set the compressers to work ; these 
compressed the air so that it exercised a pres- 
sure of 96 Ib. on the square inch, The com- 
pressed air worked the excavating machines, to 
which it was conveyed by strong 8-in. iron pipes. 
The excavating machine took out a drift 12 ft. 
wide by 8 ft. high; the remainder of the work 
was executed by blasting, or hand-labour in the 
ordinary methods. The boring machine was 
mounted upon wheels, and was forwarded upon 
atramway. It had ten perforators, acted upon 
by two flexible tubes, the one conveying 
compressed air, and the other water. The 
jumpers each made its own hole, and had 
a rapid to-and-fro motion, and change of 
angle by the action of the applied. 
The jumpers only bored for blasting, and, when 
the rock was ready, the boring machine was 
withdrawn, secured behind sting doors, and 
the fuse was lighted. A blast of com 

air was then sent in to clear the smoke 
and sweeten the tunnel, and the miners pro- 
ceeded to finish, with their picks, what the 
boring machine had so well begun for them. 
In ordinary limestone, the boring machine 
made about a yard an hour, but the progress 
through the quartz was much slower. The 
per igi nt ft. 3 + 
The jumpers gave per secon 

an fhe of about 180 Ib., and turned _ 
their axis at each blow. In boring throug 

limestone, a ps was equal to six or seven 
yards of work, but acting upon quartz, six or 
seven blows destroyed the points.* 








* Some accounts of the works after al examina-< 
tion will be found in earlier volumes of the Builder, 
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Peg: bag arses nn iow. with which | thousand miles from the ends of theearth. Con- 
good deal to do, was . spirited or Mee r ra need their streams are generally as pure as 
oe to have succeeded, but has a done a. ee torrent from which they take their 
5 : bay sr gle bg spot both at the Savoy| China possesses within its boundaries every 
Peay a oe and Alpine Specimen of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
se Pr pend po ae 9 of which we| kingdoms that is to be found in any other 
rib = Aoi — wi ’ ” prove in its use- country, and many more peculiar to itself. It 
ing it m hoped for concern. | is where the natives assert our first parents were 

. started into life, and where, indeed, there exists 
the appearance of all we can fancy Eden was, 


THE CHINESE SYSTEM FOR THE ba Sata to delight the eye and to please 
6 5 


UTILISA 
TION OF SEWAGE, It is in this favoured region, which, from the 


In discussing the very important question, | above extracts, can be no m i 
what is the best system to adopt for the disposal salubrity, that ‘men practise carne 
of the sewage of our towns? we ought to be able | of disposing of their disjecta membra. 
to obtain very considerable information and| The whole of the matter which we waste and 
assistance from other countries; but I may ven. | flood away they collect, either by means of open 
tare to assert there is no country in Europe | watercourses or underground drains. This is 
where there is anything like our systems of| carried to some vacant space, either in the 
underground sewers, together with the extensive | Vicinity of the town or oftentimes to a consider- 
application of water to closeta, and for all other | able distance, according as the land may be 
purposes connected with cleanliness. It is true | obtained or may be available for irrigation, after 
that our more immediate neighbours, the French, | the other operations. On being conducted into 
jast commenced such a system, under the | a kind of sump prepared for it, steined round 
aaspices of the Emperor, but it is too recent an | with gypsum, it is then either pumped or lifted 
experiment for us to judge of the results. In all; by more primitive means (such as a kind of 
Germany there are but a few fatile attempts to | turbine, wherein the outfall of the sewer gives 
utilise the refuse of the towns. the power to work the machinery for the raising, 
_ The Hungarians have so little notion of the | and several other simple contrivances, something 
importance of regenerating the land with the | like what we call the Persian wheel, and a sort 
best fertiliser within the reach of all nations, | of chain-pump) into two or more reservoirs, 
that they positively pile up near their houses | which have been formed either by digging out 
the feeces of their ancestors, which they regard | and throwing up the earth to form the banks, or 
with a sort of religious veneration. else by other materials brought to the spot for 
_And if we go on farther, and through all the | the same purpose. After the sewage has been 
cities both of Europe and America, we find discharged into one of these receptacles, until it 
chiefly only the old barbarous mode of cesspools | is entirely full, it is left to settle or subside ; 
and bog-holes, impregnating their wells and | then the same process is carried on with the 
other water supply so much that they use the | next, and so on to as many as the quantity of 
same water several times over, a system quite | matter or size of the town requires. 
as much open to obloquy as the practice in| By the time the last is fall the water on the top 
Hangary. Indeed, all over three-quarters of | of the first that was charged is let off, to irrigate 
the globe there is very little that can throw a/| either the surrounding lands, or conveyed to any 
light upon this apparently difficnlt and unsolvable | distance that may be required or available. 
scientific problem. This course is repeated to the remaining 
Turn we then to the remaining quarter of the | reservoirs; in the meantime the first is filled 
world, Asia (for although we have not mentioned | again and again, until the solid matter has col- 
the poor inheritance of the sons of Ham, Africa, | lected sufficiently to require removing; then 
there we fear all is barren for our subject, since | the surface water is drained off as much as 
the days when the mother of arts and sciences, | possible, and in a short time.the remainder is 
Egypt, was overrun by the followersof Mahomet),| dry enough to remove away in carts and 
and here we find the elucidation. wagons: this is done by breaking down the 
The following statements are compiled chiefly side, or anywhere most convenient. It is then 
from notes taken during a botanical tour through | re-constructed and again made fit for use; the 
tke central and north-western provinces of China, | ame to the other reservoirs in succession. The 
the botanical portion of which only has hitherto | sides of these are lined with either gypsum or 
been made public. In all the works that have chalk, and where these are abundant or easily 
been written respecting this, the oldest con- | obtainable, the banks are formed of them, and 
stituted nation, and the most densely populated great quantities are also thrown in the reser- 
country on the face of the earth, alleged to con- | voirs daring the time of filling. 
tain one-third of the whole living haman race,| These banks at first will allow of the water to 
we have never met with a description of their 00ze through; but as they are usually upon the 
method of collecting and disposing of the sewage same land which is afterwards irrigated, this is 
of most of their cities and towns; and as it of very little consequence, and they very shortly 
appears to us to combine all the advantages of | become silted up with the substances suspended, 
long experience, together with the best and most and get eventually water-tight. 
salient points of every other scheme with which Except in exceedingly wet seasons, a very 
we are acquainted, and the working is very small quantity of water ever reaches the river, 
simple and most remunerative, we propose to and when it does so, it is as pure as the stream 
give a sketch of the modus operandi practised | into which it flows. 
by a people we are often disposed toconsider as| These reservoirs are of all manner of sizes 




















The difficulty of access for Europeans to this, 
which has been called the Celestial Empire, must | 
be the reason why this method has not been re- 
ported before, there having been so few scientific 
travellers allowed there, and these few bent only | 
upon one or two particular subjects, and the so- | 
called missionaries who seem to consider their 
mission as entirely confined to the spiritual and | 
fature state of mankind, and the exclusion of 
their comfort or well-being in this life. 

The Chinese are unquestionably the best agri- 
culturists of any people, every one being an 
excellent gardener ; for they all cultivate some 
kind of plants or other, and their whole country, 
so far from being worn out or exhausted, like 
many of the countries of antiquity, is as pro- 
ductive now as it was in the days of Confucius, 
a few thousand years ago; and this, there is no 
doubt, proceeds from their system of replenish- 
ing the soil with its best and most natural 
pabulam. 

Well may this be called also the Flowery Land, 
for every foot of land, rock, and even the 
water, sparkles with blossoms and flowers at 

ertain seasons of the year; for a Chinaman 
would no more think of pouring filth into a river 


only half civilised. jone shapes, some round, some square, but are 


‘lands these have certainly been in existence 





ban he would of fetching his manure some 








mostly oblong, about 60 yards long by about 


all conveyed to one locality, but often in i 
directions, or wherever % will paki. go 
highest price. 

Having thus endeavoured briefly to describe 
the system pursued for this desirable object by 
the most ancient nation in the world, we may 
next inquire whether this plan is not capable of 
being adapted to the requirements of our Legis- 
lature? And is it not wise to insist upon some 
such methcd being enforced in this country ? 

Are there not quantities of land lying almost 
waste from the poorness of the soil in the vicinity 
of nearly every town in the kingdom? Look at 
the tracts round London. Why does that barren 
waste, called Barnes-common, on the South- 
Western Railway, remain in its present uncouth 
condition? The same with all the other commons? 
And many parts of the country have wastes far 
more desirable for our purpose than these in- 
stances; but they all require a better soil, a 
more fertilizing power. Many are gravelly, or 
sandy, which are just the geological materials 
required for our purpose; but, at any rate, all 
would make the best deodorizer that can be 
found, if the sewage water were made to trickle 
over it after the grosser portions had been de- 
posited in reservoirs. 

Then, again, is it not monstrous that nearly all 
this precious commodity that is collected from 
the largest metropolis in the world should be 
absolutely poured away into one of the finest 
rivers in the world, either killing or deterring 
the fish from entering it, and often flowing back 
to the spot it originally started from, poisoning 
the inhabitants with its pestilential odours, 
breeding typhus fever and all the other ills that 
flesh is heir to, from the defalcations of our 
ancestors through not attending to this matter, 
and utilising these substances which nature 
seems to force us to do, or neglect at our peril ? 

The circumstance that the drainage of every 
place is conducted to one particular point or line, 
which is usually the bank of the nearest stream, 
renders the construction of an intercepting sewer 
along its sides a plain way of carrying off the pro- 
ceeds to wherever it may be decided to convert 
it into not only the finest fertilising agent in exist- 
ence, but the most remunerative production for 
the outlay. GeorceE BurcHett. 











INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Ir is of very little use saying, with such weather 
as this, that a number of very agreeable sketches, 
studies, and pictures, will be found as a Winter 
Exhibition in the galleries of the Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours. Locomotion is diffi- 
cult, and light insufficient, to say nothing of the 
apathetic frame of mind cold dark weather 
brings. No wonder that nothing great comes 
from the frigid or the torrid zone. What }oor 
creatures of climate, circumstances, parentage, 
and education we are! 

Nevertheless, if a gleam of light be taken 
advantage of, the landscapes of Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Mole, Mr. Hine, Mr. Jas. Fahey, Mr. Mog- 
ford, Mr. H. Pidgeon, Mr. Skinner Prout, Mr. 
Collier, and several others will be found enjoy- 
able, and, if one could handle fire by thinking of 
the frosty Caucasus, would serve to resture those 
delights which the season denies. Works by 
Mr. Bromley and Mr. Small should not be over- 
looked. Mr. H. Tidey sends some clever land- 


40 yards broad; but this is entirely discretionary | scapes in lieu of his usual figure-subjects ; and 
and immaterial as to the efficiency; the same| Mr. B. R. Green continues his series of accurate 





representations of ancient buildings in England, 





with the depth, which varies from 12 ft. to 20 ft. 


It will be noticed that we have been treating of | which, if kept intact, must be by this time of 
a case where it has been compelled to raise the | considerable extent and value. 


sewage; but where the fall of the land is such 
as not to require any lifting, there is often a 
continuous line of these receivers, and on many 


for ages. Then, in other instances, they are 





* LIGHT AND DARKNESS.” 
Tue flood of typographical novelties of all 





moved about on the same estate; but the same|kinds which Christmas-tide always brings, 


principle is carried out in each. 


suggests to some thousands of persons, the mem- 


The smell from these works is scarcely per-| bers of the Art-Union of London, to inquire 
ceptible, which may be attributed to the absorp- | what form the annual work of that institution is 
tion of the ammonia by the gypsum and chalk, | to assume for the current year. 


of which great quantities are drawn away and 


We have just received an impression of the 


spread upon the land; also all kinds of ashes | plate for 1871, a large and important subject, 


are brought to the neighbourhood and incorpo- 
rated with the other matters in these receivers. 
The expense and management of these 
systems are generally undertuken by the owner 
of the land which is treated with the manure, 
and for which payment is made to the authorities 
of the town; but in many instances they are 
conducted by the town fanctionaries themselves, 
and the produce sold. In large towns it is not 





with the above title, from the burin of Mr. W. 
Ridgway, after the original by Mr. Geo. Smith. 
The subject is of a rather more domestic 
character than those hitherto produced by the 
Society. It is a kind of pictured sermon—a sort 
of compound of Hogarth and Wilkie. A blind 
girl is seated, holding in her lap a Bible, printed 
in that raised type which confers so great a 
blessing on those who are deprived of sight, and 


sm — AB tages 
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from this, by the aid of her rapidly tracing 
fingers, she is pouring out to a listening com- 
pany of cottagers words of warning, of reproof, 
cf hope, of consolation, “to give light to those 
that sit in darkness.” : 

The wrapt attention of the children, and the 
awakening interest of the father of the family, 
who sits in the midst, regardless of his extin- 
guished pipe, are well expressed ; but the chief 
point of the story centres in the struggle evi- 
dently going on in the mind of the younger man 
in the left-hand corner, who is divided between 
an inclination to remain and profit by the words 
of the reader, and a disposition to accompany & 
boon-companion to the fair, the distant tents of 
which are seen throngh the open window. 

The figure of the tempter is judiciously kept 
somewhat in the background ; and though he is 
no doubt rather elevated, and reminds us a little 
of one of the figures in Mulready’s “ Fair-time,” 
we are not so disagreeably impressed as by that 
picture. To second the influence of the reader, 
a buxom lass, evidently the eldest daughter of 
the family, looks up appealingly in her brother's 
face, and tonches his arm with persuasive action, 

while his wife, holding the baby in her arms, 
anxiously watches the struggle. Let us hope 
that “light” will prevail, and mingle with 
“sweetness” in an evening of domestic hap- 
piness. It must be allowed that the story is 
plainly told, and this is an important element in 
the fitness of a work of art which is intended 
to interest and elevate large numbers. It is full of 
suggestion, and not without pictorial beauty, 
and we have no doubt it will be popular with the 
subscribers, and will carry its lesson to every 
quarter of the globe. 














CAUDEBEC LADY CHAPEL. 


I tank I can afford your correspondent, Mr. | 
J. B. Cohen, some indisputable information | 
respecting the constraction of the great pendant | 
of this chapel which may set his doubts at rest. | 
I, with Mr. Talbot Bary, and others of Mr. | 
Angustos Pugin’s pupils, many years ago accom- | 
panied that gentleman, and assisted him by | 
sketching and measuring the various portions of | 
buildings published by him in his work, entitled | 
“Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of | 
Normandy.” 

I have a most vivid recollection of the intense | 
interest which the elder Pugin felt in the con- 
struction of the remarkable pendant of this 
chepel. I can answer for it, that there is nothing | 
in his illustration of it as shown in Plate 64 but | 
what is perfectly correct. An opening being 
made through the tuffa of the groining at the! 
top, some of us got in, and no little trouble was | 
it to get out again; but, with a light, there was | 
no difficulty in ascertaining the sizes of the! 
voussoirs resting upon the huge key-stone of the | 
groining, a monolith of upwards of 17 ft. long. | 
There may probably be some conjecture as to| 
the sizes of the vonssoirs bnilt into the external | 
angular buttresses, bat in all probability they | 
would correspond with those visible to the eye. 

The striking feature, however, of the lady | 
chapel, both in execution and effect, is this sur- | 
prising pendant: its appearance looks quite 
perilous, and until Pugin, with his wonted | 
energy, had a hole made, and found ont the 
exact nature of the construction, all sorts of | 
notions were prevalent, many believing that 
iron suspension-rods, &c., were employed. 

A careful description of the construction | 
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been correct to describe it as a cast of the 


reredos in Ely Cathedral, erected between the 
years 1082 and 1342 A.D.? So far as I under. 
stand the English language, such a statement 
wonld have been incorrect, and decidedly mis- 
leading. 

Ata proper time and place I shall be quite 
prepared to discuss with General Canningham 
the question whether his date or mine is the 


most probable for the age of the Tope itself. | pe 


(Indeed, I am anxious to take up this among 
other questions of a like nature, as I perceive 
that Lieut. Cole, improving on an early work of 
the General’s, has recently published a work on 
Kashmir, in which he has affixed erroneous dates 
to almost every building he describes, and in 
several instances to the extent of 1,000 years and 
more. It is this that makes me nervously sensi- 
tive regarding the dates of Indian buildings as 
propounded by the Science and Art Department ; 
for I feel that unless some one proteste in time, 
they will pass as accepted facts into popular 
belief, and all that has been gained by the study 
of Indian archwology during the last thirty or 
forty years may be thrown back into its primi- 
tive confusion. Jas. Ferausson, 








A CREWKERNE HOLLA! 


We find the following remarks in the Crew- 
kerne Weekly News :— 


“The advantage of going from home to hear home 
news, and be informed about home matters, is exemplified 
in the Builder, which has lately taken upon itseif the 
abuse of country towas and their belongings. Lately 
Glastonbury was impudently lectured. Now the lash 
descends upon Yeovil. The town council never can 
survive. The town itself will collapse, as sure as fate, 
unless the Builder condescends to be merciful. The Board 
of Guardians will open wide their eyes on reading their 
own vileness, and we have only space this week to extract 
what iswritten thereon, reserving other matters, from the 
fear of the awful eflects of the whole dose being admini- 
stered at once.” 


What the Crawkerne oritic or his worthy 
Yeovil coadjutor means by speaking of our 
“abuse of country towns,’ or “impudently” 
lecturing, we do not pretend to know, us we are 
conscious that the Builder has never yet stooped 
to Billingegate, however great the cause of 
indignation. Instead of expressing their obliga- 
tions to us for pointing out, with an imperative 


| pen, sore sanitary needs and phases of frightful 


social neglect and moral degradation, more than 
one of the Devon, Dorset, or Somerset journals 
have met our stubborn facts in a similar fashion 
to the above. 
rather ill-timed, as we have not yet touched upon 
that town internally, the ontlying ulcers alone 


— 


Cox have executed the pulpit, prayer-desk 
font (a separate provision), from the designs st 
the architects. The stone carving ano. od 
done by Messrs. Herley & Abbey. ” 
The church, exclusive of the tower, has been 
about nine months, the contract having been 
signed only on the 25th of March last; and, 
considering the accommodation is for 1,609 
rsons, and includes a large lecture.room 
below capable of holding between 300 and 400 
persons, with retiring-rooms, and go f, 
attached, Messrs. Myers & Sons, who were the 
contractors, deserve some praise for the satis. 
factory manner in which they have carried out 
the works, and have brought to bear the ap- 
pliances of their large establishment. Mention 
is merited by the two foremen of their firm 
engaged on the building, one at the commence. 
ment, the other towards the close,—Mr. H. Sills 


and Mr. D. Sargeant. Messrs. George & 1 
Godwin were the architects. me 














METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Aportive attempts have been recently made 
to provide, by legislative enactment, a better 
supply of the prime necessaries of gas and water 
for the inhabitants of the metropolis. It is to be 
hoped that the Board of Trade may succeed in 
carrying the Water Bill that they are to present 
to Parliament in the coming session. The new 
Bill will require the companies to afford a con- 
stant supply, and will oblige owners and cocu- 
piers of houses to provide proper cisterns, step- 
cocks, taps,and other appliances, to prevent an 
undue waste and fouling of water, and to take 
water at a price to be fixed in the Bill. In this 
Bill there will be provisions for ing and 
improving the quality of the water to be supplied ; 
for altering and reducing the companies’ charges, 
and for other purposes, including a limitation of 
dividends, and to repeal power to apply surplus 
profits in augmentation of previously declared 
dividends. The Bill contemplates the amalga- 
mation of all, or some of the existing water 
‘companies, or, if need be, to dissolve some of 
| them, and incorporate @ new company, or com- 
| panies, in their place. The Bill inclades powers 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Sewers 
Commission of the City of London, or the Cor- 
poration, jointly or separately, or other bodies, 
| to purchase compulsorily, or by agreement, the 





This last Crewkerne shout is| property of the water companies, and to enter 
| into contracts with them, or with other eom- 


| panies or persons, for supplying the metropolis 


having been probed. If the Yeovil magnates With water. The Bill is, in short, to give all 
are able to impugn our statements, the sooner | Decessary powers for affording a better and 


they do so the better. We deal with localities 
upon their merits, and if Crewkerne should come 
in for passing notice, we pledge our word that 
the lecture we will present, sanitary, social, and 
otherwise, will be a “ striking likeness.” 








ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
On the \23rd inst. this church was consecrated 


cheaper water supply. This recommendation of 
constant supply is not new. It is discreditable to 


the metropolis that it should lag so far behind 
many of the second- and third-rate towns in the 


| kingdom. 











THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
GENERAL MEETING. 


On the 20th inst., Mr. Hawksley, V.P., in the 


by the Lord Bishop of London. At page 547 of | Chair, the fifty-third annual general meeting 


our present volume will be found an exterior 
view and a brief description of the building. 
The management of the double transepts there 


| deecribed has the desired effect of bringing a 


considerably larger proportion of the congrega- 


ought to have accompanied the plan and sec- | tion near to the pulpit and reading-desk than 
tions. Britton, who never even ha this chapel, | would have been the case had the nave been 


give meagre eccounts, wholly insufficient to! 
interest which | 


exhaust the constructional 


or any of the buildings he describes, could only | 


extended.* The ventilation is aided by Moon’s 
louvre ventilators, fitted into three openings at 
the east and the same number at the west end, 


attaches to them. This was throngh no fault, as well as by the ordinary swing and hopper 


but an unexpected illness which prevented his 
accompanying Pagin. Bens, Ferrey, F.S.A, 








THE SANCHI TOPE: AGE OF INDIAN 
BUILDINGS. 


Tur answer of your correspondent “ Asiatic” 
to my letter regarding the date of the Sanchi 
Tope 18 more ingenious than ingenuous. The 
public were not invited to inspect a cast of the 
Tope itself, whatever its date may be, but a cast 
moe te of its - edie which, it is now acknow- 

wed, was erected in the fi 
oe e first century after 

Supposing the object exhibited had been 

a 
cast of the ‘Sereen recently erected, under Mr. 
Seote’s auspices, in Ely Cathedral, would it have 





ventilators in the windows. 

The east and a portion of the side walls of the 
chancel are lined with encaustio and majolica 
tiles. Above the altar-table three panels are 
introduced in mosaic, the centre containing the 
monogram I. H. 8., with the Alpha and the 
Omega on either side. The flooring is also laid 
with encaustic tiles; the whole by Messrs. 
Minton. A fine window atthe east end, the gift 
of Captain Gunter, on whose estate the church 
stands, bas been executed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell. Another benefaction to the church in the 
shape of a large organ, has been made by Mre. 
Powell, 

The gasfittings, inclading a corona in the 
chancel, were supplied by Mr. Shrivell. Messrs. 





* We will give the plan of 
interior horewt “ plan of the church and a view of the 


was held. The report stated that during the 


} 
i 


| past session there had been a net effective increase 


of 44 members, 70 associates, and 35 students. 
There were on the books on the 30th of November 
last, 16 honorary members, 699 members, 985 
associates, and 173 students, together amounting 
to 1876, as against 930 ten years ago. 

The nominal or par values of the funds under 
the charge of the Institution were,—1. General 
fands, 10,6561. 1s. 84. ; 2. Trust fands, 12,119. 
15s. 8d.; and 3. Cash balance, 3691. 17s. 5d., 
together amounting to 23,1451. 14s. 9d., a8 
against 19,7751. 17s. 4d. at the date of the last 
report. Of these fands a sum of 10,1631. 17s. 4d. 
was invested in Government stocks, and the 
remainder, for the most in 4 per cent. 
debentare Btock of some of the leading railway 
companies. 

The abstract of the receipts and payments for 
the past year, as certified by the anditors, 
showed that on the 1st of December, 1869 there 
was ® balance in the hands of the treasurer of 
2681. 9s. 6d., and there bad been received since 
(including the Appold bequests of 1,8001) 
9,6531. 10s., making together 9,921. 19s. 
The disbursements had amounted to 6, 

6s. 10d., while 2,9681. 15s. 6d. had been 

leaving a balance of 3691. 17s. 5d. 
larger sum than usnal . been 


ig 





publications, yet out of ordinary revenue 
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1,1681. 15s. 6d. hed been invested, and the 
nt cash balance exceeded the former one 
by 1011. 7s. 8d. 


The following gentlemen were elected to fill the 
offices in_ the Gouneil for the year atoms 
Blacker Vigno President ; Thomas wong / Joseph 
Cubitt, Thomas Elliot Harri-on, and Geo illoughby 
Hemans, Vice-P ; John Mosray, George Robert 
Stephenson, N William Henry Barlow 
James eet John Frederic Bateman, James Brun. 
lees, Joseph William Bazalgette, Frederick Joseph Bram. 
well, and Edward Woods, Members; and James Joseph 
Allport and Major William Palliser, C.B., Associates, 








FLORENCE. 


WonDERFUL changes have been taking place 
in Florence during the last four years. The hand- 
some boulevards are being built; the roads of 
some already made ; the streets well paved, well 
lighted; public conveyances are excellent ; the 
draining is improved; and streets are widened. 
The Florentines like to finish one thing at a time, 
so that many needfal improvements are waiting 
to be carried out. It is to be hoped this change 
may not deter the companies from continuing 
the improvements begun. 

Fruleini, the eminent sculptor in wood, bas 
jast finished two exquisite wardrobes for the 
Marquis of Westminster. Foliage, flowers, fruit, 
birds, cover the whole surface on a gold ground, 
prodacing a very rich effect. The elegance of 
the designs and great finish of this artist are 
uns 








THE NEW MARKET HALL, NEWTOWN, 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 


Tuis new market-hall has been opened. The 
entire length of the market is 180 ft., by an 
internal width of 50 ft., the walls being 19 ft. 
from floor to wall-plate, and 28 ft. to the ridge. 

The east and west sides of the market are 
fitted up with commodious shops for different 
trades ; two large rooms, 20 ft. square each, for 
the sale of grain by sample and in sacks, being 
provided at the High-street end. Standings for 
the sale of fruit and vegetables are also arranged 
towards High-street in the centre of the market, 
the remaining space being devoted to the sale of 
butter, eggs, and other like produce in baskets. 
A refreshment-room for the accommodation of 
those attending the market, with a dwelling- 


house attached, for the market superintendent | 


is arranged towards Horsemarket-street, on an 
— of land forming the roadway to the Sun 
nn. 

The roof, which is of iron and glass, and 
broken into two spans, is supported by girders 
divided into two bays the entire length of the 
market, resting upon iron columns, the roof and 
columns being decorated in colours. The eleva- 


tions towards High-street and Horsemarket- | 
street are exeouted in “ Edward’s light yellow | 
patent brick,” with terra-cotta decorations, the | 
The front towards | 


style being Lombardic. 
High-street contains a ped.ment for a clock, 


flanked on either side by a balustrade, with | 


small shafts, and enriched caps and bases. 
The contractors employed were:—For the 
general building, Mr. Evan Williams, of Llanid- 


& Readdie, of Liverpool. The entire building 
(which is the largest for market purposes in the | 
principatity) being erected from the plans and | 
under the superintendence of Mr. David Walker, 
of Liverpool and London. | 


i 
| 








TAUNTON IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tus North Town Bridge is to be widened early 
in the new year. It is narrow and inconvenient, 
and totally insufficient for the amount of traffic. 
by which it is burdened. It is thought that 
between 3001. and 4001. will be about the sum | 
required for its improvement. This amount will 
be hardly sufficient to allow for more =< 

plain and unornamental alteggtion. @ 
pont is expected to contribate about half, 
it being a county bridge. A memorial, with 
plan and estimates, will be presented at next 
Quarter Sessions. The Turnpike Trusts will 
agree to give 1001. towards the alteration. 

Last summer we called attention to the 
defective drainage of the town, and the 
very bad state of the river Tone, which is 
little leas than an elongated cesspool for a 
considerable distance. A good opportunity now 
presents itself to the townspeople and the Local 
Board of Health to carry out a double improve- 
ment by the purification of the river and the 





which he gathered in the forest. 
|@ present which it may be said that one savage found. Even where he was called in to make 

















atilisati ‘ 
een of the town-sewage, We lately passed | Speaking of gardening in this respect, Lord 
ug , Wings of the Taunton Union ;| Bacon remarks, “A man shall ever see that 
aad women's, and the sick and infirm wards, | when ages grow to civility and elegance, men 
and in jastice we must say that everything we | come to build stately sooner th . arden 
examined therein on the day of isi i i 7, i amine 
, © day of our visit wasfairly | finely; as if gardening were the greater per- 
ee and, unlike some other Somerset | fection.” As far as Great Britain and ol er 
me cleanliness and comfort were ob- are concerned, we fear the illustrious English 
. philosopher spoke as well as prophesied the trath, 
In the British Isles it must be allowed that 
rere advanced to its highest phase almost, 
ile ing remained in ite cradle. In the 
is Pies mer ____| days of Elizabeth, in England and Ireland, each 
Be report of the sub-committee appointed | monastery had an orchard in connexion with it, 
select a design for the Cottage Hospital was | but, it appears by inquisitions taken in the sister 
approved by the general committee on Thurs- kingdom during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
day, 22nd. _The motto of the design chosen out | Elizabeth, these gardens only consisted of one or 
of twenty-eight sent in is “Well Considered,” | two acres, devoted almost exclusively to the 
the author being Mr. J. Johnson, of London. | growth or cultivation of culinary herbs. There 
The ground plan shows men’s ward for six beds, | were certainly some indications of a vineyard in 
and an accident ward for four beds, with bath- | connexion with these monastic gardens. Val- 
room ward, scullery, lavatories, &c., adjoining. | lancy, the antiquary, possessed an Irish almanac 
Near the entrance is the matron’s room, with | of the fourteenth century, in which was men. 
small window for overlooking the ward. The | tioned the season for gathering the grapes, and 
out-patients’ waiting -room, medical officer’s | drinking the musd (or new) wine. 
examination-room, and the dispensary, are on| A garden was attached to Cahir Castle, and, 
the Iichester road side of the site; and on the as the castle was situated on an impregnable 
Preston road side is a small dining-room, | rock, it was no doubt a protection for the garden, 
kitchen, scullery, store, closets, pantry, wash- which was represented in the report to the 
house, laundry, coal-shed, &c. |Qaeen as capable of containing 300 men. 
On the first floor are wards containing the The castles of the chieftains, their principal 
same number of beds as those on ground floor, pride and care, were in constant danger from 
the nurse’s room being over the matron’s; a/| raids and forays of neighbouring chieis, and, 
servants’ bedroom, and clean linen and clothes under these circumstances, cultivated gardens 
stores are also provided. |bad no chance to escape from plunder and 
| Spoliation. The Church, even, in either England 
Se or Ireland, does not appear to have taken any 
ARCHITECTURE AND GARDENING. | Particular pains to facilitate the progress of 
; F _ ,_|improved gardening operations until a very 
THat architecture and gardening were allied jate period in our history. In those curious 
from the earliest times none can doubt who are codes of national justice in Ireland, called the 
conversant with the course of history. Even |“ Brehon Laws,” we find those early law-givers 
Scripture farnishes evidence of the fact, in the the Brehons, laying down certain fines, or erics, 
case of Solomon, and the early Eastern nations for the injury to the trees. The introduction of 
which flourished are not scant of material the elm into Ireland for the garniture of avenues 
wherewith to supply us with examples. Amovg and walks is ascribed to settlers from this 
the Persians, the Babylonians, the Greeks, and country, and dates from the seventeenth cen- 
the Romans, we have the authority of many tury. All monastic gardens had the sppen- 
writers, whose works are still in existence, dages of dove-houses and pigeon-houses, but 
to prove that gardening on # large scale was | these do not appear to have been very artistic. 
associated with architecture in embellishment, | Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Camp- 
and to add grace and beauty to their massive heli (Vitruvias Britannicus), Webb,—wherever 
and magnificent buildings. In the early Chris-| these architects had to do with the design- 
tian period we have sufficient examples of the ing of houses for the nobility of England, the 
same, and also in the Middle Ages. | provision for and the laying-cut of gardens 
Venantius Fortunatus, a bishop in the sixth | on a large scale were with them matters of 
century, writes to his mother and sister that he importance and careful thought. Bat espe- 
sends them some chestnuts in a basket woven | cially with the edifices and mansions of Jones 
by his own hands, and also some wild plums, | we find that a well-planned and tastefully laid- 
Now this was | out garden, with all its appendages, is to be 
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might send to another. Yet this bishop author alterations and additions, we find him adding a 
was a man of rank, and a resident in the court | garden-front to gentlemen’s seats. In Surrey, 
of the French kings. Bat, again, our author | Kent, Middlesex, and in Wilts, Somerset, and 
celebrates the perfection of the garden of Ultro- | other of the western and south-westera counties, 
gote, wife of Childebert, king of Paris. “One| Jones added garden-fronts to pre-existing man- 
sees in it,” says our author, “ the fields enamelled | sions, and designed others, always with gurden- 
with flowers, with roses, vines, and fruit-trees. | fronts and gardens. We uote these remarkable 


|These trees were planted by the monarch him- | facts, but we do not wonder at them, because the 
self, and the hand that planted them, no doubt, | great architect was a master of landscape as 


loes ; ironwork for roof, &c., Messrs. Ho h, | added to the excellence of the fruit. 


Rochdale ; and for market fittings, Messrs. Black | 


well as architecture. We find nothing at all 

Charlemagne’s capitulars, with all his | approaching to modern gardening much earlier 
splendour and magnificence, show us what | than the reign of Elizabeth. Extensive parks 
little progress gardening had made in the ninth | and groves and grottos were certainly laid out, 
century. He had large orchards, with kitchen | and ponds and lakes were formed, bat the 


s in which were flowers. Here is a list of | 
them. The plants were mostly medicinal, and 
incladed marsh-maliows, savin, rue, dittary, 
coloquintida, equills, &c.; or aromatic, such as 
anis, caraway, sage, fennel, mint, &c.; or for 
salad, as cresses, endine, lettuce; or for the 
kitchen, as beet, leeks, carrots, cabbage, &c. ; or 
legumes, as peas, beans, kidney beans, dc. The 
flowers consisted of the simple lilies, poppies, 
roses, rosemary, southernwood, staveacre, flower- 
de-luce, and turnsol. The fruits were the service 
apple, filberts, almonds, medlars, walnuts, figs, 
chestnuts, pears, peaches, plams, and wall 
fruit. The above detail is worth recording, but 
we have been unable to find anything like it in 
this country for some centuries later. 

On thecontinent of Europe gardening, however, 
did not assume much importance until the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. An impulse was 
given to it in Italy by the Medici family, and after 
that time it became more prominently associated 
with architecture, With slight success, the 
British, French, and Datch cultivated the art 
down to the seventeenth century, and from this 
date may be reckoned the uprise of successfal 
gardening in connexion with architecture on the 
Continent and in Great Britain and Ireland. 











physic garden and the vegetable garden had the 


| predominance over the flower-plot. 


Extensive orchards fur several centuries were 
common to England, and we find vineyards here 
and there through the country were cultivated, 
some hundred of years previously to any mention 
of a flower-garden, or of even a garden, ordi- 
narily speaking. In the sixteenth century the 
flower-garden began to noticeably crop up, and 
care and taste began to be displayed. During 
the seventeenth century great progress was 
made, and before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the majority of the nobility of Eo gland 
had large weil-laid out (though often fantastic) 
ornamental gardens, to which architecture and 
architects lent an invaluable help. 

With modern gardening we can pretty clearly 
trace the association of the architect, more or 
less through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. During the present cen- 
tury, indeed, we may pretty firmly state, even 
during the eighteenth century the architect has 
been inseparably connected with the ecience and 
art of gardening in all that contributes to em- 
bellishment, economy, and sanitary purposes. 

We find mention of a nursery in Ireland so 
early as 1338, in connexion with the Priory of 
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Kilmainham, Dublin. Inthe bardic legends and 
poetry of the early Irish we find no mention of 
a garden. The wild flower, untouched in its 
cultivation by art, is alladed to; but no simile 
occur3 where the word garden or the beauty asso- 
ciated with it in imagery is used. In connexion 
with the care and protection of bees the word 

en occurs in one part of the Brehon Code. 
We will transcribe that allusion as the one of 
interest. Bees were considered a most valuable 
portion of the property possessed by the Celts, 
and it was enacted, i ; 
steals bees out of a garden or fort is subject 








The name of John Evelyn, author of “ Sylva; 
or, a Discourse on Forest Trees,” may be here 
mentioned as one who improved horticulture 


much, and who introduced into notice many | ¢ 


rare exotics. He, too, belonged to the seven- 
teenth century. A rather singular and curious 
description of his garden at Sayes Court may 
be found in some of the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions.” He was a native of Surrey, a county of 
beautiful landscape, and always and still famous 
in the annals of gardening in connexion with 


“Whoever plunders or old and beautiful residences. 


We find very little evidence of early garden- 


to a like penalty as if he steal them out of a ing in Scotland, except that sort which belonged 


habitation.” 
Fynes Moryson, 
travelled through 


| 


to priories and monastio institutions. Not until 


a rather close observer, who | the eighteenth century do any respectable 
Ireland in the reign of|attempte at modern gardening appear to have 


Elizabeth, says in his “ Itinerary,”—“ I observe | been made across the Border. 


the best sort of flowers and fruits are much 


Apple plantations, or orchards, comprised but 


rarer in Ireland than in England, which is, not-|a few species of fruit, interspersed with some 


withstanding, 4 
inhabitants than to the ayre” (air). 


certainly not owing to the air or the soil. We the black cherry. u 
that it was at this | plantations, however, ave been long common in 
Raleigh introduced | England and Ireland, parks and deer parks, fir 


may notice here, however, 
period that Sir Walte: 


cherries into Ireland. This was their first intro-|and oak plantations, artificial lakes, 


to be more attributable to the | common kind of praniferous trees, plam _and 
It was |damson, but more particularly and extensively 


(berry orchards and nut 


wells, 


duction. He planted them in a garden at Affane, | physic or medicinal gardens, we find in con- 
in the county of Waterford. Cider was first | 


made in Ireland,—in Waterford also. 


In the} 


town of Youghal, in the county of Cork, 4 


potato was first planted in Ireland by that 


nexion with some of the Scottish palaces, re- 
ligious houses, and universities, but at a much 
later date than in the sister kingdom. 

That order of shrubs or trees that come under 


worthy, bat unfortunate knight. The house he ‘the class called evergreens was not brought 


resided in is still pointed out. 

The red-streaked apple, from which the cider 
in Waterford was first made, was brought from 
Herefordshire, by a Mr. Reeves, of Torreen, in 
the seventeenth century. The above facts are 
of some interest in the annals of British 
gardening. 

One of the most succinct accounts of early 
English ornamental gardening we find relates 





together, arranged, nor cultivated in Britain 
until recent times. We only find mention of 
them in a detached way in any of our early 
chronicles ; but flowers, flowering shrubs, hot- 
houses, and exotics, and the building appliances 
necessary for their cultivation, are of recent 
introduction. 

“The Carse of Gowrie,” once esteemed the 
most beautifal spot in Scotland, and “a perfect 


to the magnificent palace built at Ewell, in| garden,” is merely an elongated plantation ex- 
Surrey, by Henry VIII. This palace was after- | tending for several miles on the north side of 


wards given to the Duchess of Cleveland, the 
favourite mistress of Charles II. The duchess, 
who appeared to be more fond of money than 
flowers, and of court life than country life, had 
the palace pulled down, and sold the materials. 
This beantiful seat in Surrey was called Non- 
such, and we are able to get some idea of its 
gardening grandeur from a description written 
of it by one Heutzer, a German, who visited 
England in 1589. Walpole published the 
itinerary of this traveller. “One would ima- 
gine,” says Heutzer, “that everything in the 
power of architecture to perform had been em- 
ployed in this work. There were in every place 
so many statues that seemed to breathe, so many 
miracles of art that seemed to rival the finest 
pieces of Roman antiquity, that it might with 
great propriety be calied Nonsuch. It was en- 
compassed with parks filled with deer, delightfal 
gardens ornamented with the greatest profusion, 
and walks so embowered with trees that it 
seemed a place pitched upon by pleasure to 
dwell along with health. In the gardens were 
many columns and pyramids of marble, two 
fountains spouting water, one of which had a 
pyramid whereon small birds perched, whilst 
the water streamed ont of their bills; the other 
fountain was in a grove called Diana’s, where 
Actewon was represented turned into a stag as 
he was sprinkled by the goddess and her 
nymphs. Besides this there was another 
marble pyramid filled with concealed pipes, 
which sprinkled all that came within their 
reach,” 

Herr Heutzer does not state the style or size 
of the palace, but we may guess pretty accu- | 
rately the possible grandeur of the place, as 
architecture and the other arts were beginning 
to revive in the reign of Henry VIII. 

In the works of Leland and Camden, we have 
mention of gardens in different parts of the 
kingdom where they travelled. Leland was born 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
died in 1552. Camden lived a century later. 
Botanic gardens existed, or were established in 
England, at a much earlier period than is gene- 
rally supposed. Within a short distance of 
Somerton, in Somersetshire, at a place called 
Lyte’s Cary House, the ancient family-seat of 
the Lytes, a botanical garden was established 
by Henry Lyte. He was the author of one of 
our first works on scientific botany, in 1578. 
Ray, the eminent English botanist, contributed 
much by bis writings and journeys over the 
kingdom to give an impetus to gardening and 
the cultivation of new or neglected shrubs and 
plants. His labours belong to the seventeenth 
century. 





the River Tay, between Dundee and Perth. 
The word “ Carse,” which is Scotch, signifies 
low, flat, fertile land. What it was centuries 
ago, we have no evidence to show, but at the 
present day in the summer time, nature bestows 
on it more attractions than man. At a place 
called Drumlanrig, north of Damfries, the Dake 
of Queensbury’s mansion had in the last cen- 
tury something approaching Chatewortb, in 
Derbyshire. It was adorned with grand avenues, 
gardens, and terrace walks. Hanging gardens 
were there cut out of the rock down to the 
river, adorned with waterworks, and grottoes, 
with plantations of oak several miles in length. 
The extravagances of some of the eighteanth 
century poets in England were imitated both in 
Ireland and Scotland, and Hales Owen, in Shrop- 
shire, the seat of Shenstone, yas the model that 
many of our eccentric grotto-and-garden-mad 


innovators followed. 


Nymphs, syrens, centaurs, phoonixes, anti- 
dilavian beasts and birds, and other nondescript 
and extinct mammals; moliusca, fossils, and 
petrifactions, were pressed into service, with 
twisted snake fountains, and twisted trees, and 
surrounding alcoves, and gods and goddesses 
doing penance in their nudity. This gar- 
dening monomania continued down to the 
beginning of the present century, until sober 
architectural sense stepped in and put a fiat 
upon it. 

This brings us down to the period of scientific 
and practical gardening in connexion with im- 
proved dwellings and ornamental and artistic 
appendages and surroundings ; in fact, architeo- 
ture and gardening more closely allied, and its 
scope in the present century, and even pro- 
spectively. 

The construction of greenhouses, conserva- 
tories, forcing-houses, hot-houses, orangeries, 
pineries, &c., attached to or apart from dwelling- 
houses, calls in these days for the special 
assistance of the architect, not only in their 
design and embellishment, but in their sanitary 
aspects—of heating, ventilation, water supply, 
and position. 

It may be seen that the acquirements of the 
modern architect are widening yearly, and his 
practical and professional duties enlarging. 
Taking a broad view, as far as possible, into the 
fature, with the light of present tendencies, we 
can foresee no cause for jealousies of one profes. 
sion with another. Each profession ig indis- 
pensable to each, and the knowledge that is 
necessary to build is also n to beautify, 
whether it is connected with a garden, a building, 
or a nation. 

Conservatories and hot-houses which in modern 


days have to receive some attention Peg 
of the architect, at least in their rhe ge 
construction, were of late introduction into the 


settled in the vicinity of Dablin, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and traces of his were 
still to be seen at the top of New-street, Many 
years ago Ballen cultivated a nursery, which 
was formerly held by a person named Rowe 
apparently another Englishman, and he was ex. 
tensively patronised by the nobility and gentry 
in laying out their gardens. 

Frequent mention is made in English histories 
of bowers and grottoes. These accounts date 
back for eeveral centuries ; such, for instance, as 
Rosamond’s Bower at Woodstock. Sometimes 
these were mere mazes or labyrinths; at other 
times they were vaults or caves; a little grotto. 
work or excavation within, and a headdress of 
foliage, rockwork, and interlaced branches with. 
out. The geometric and architectural style of 
gardening cultivated in Italy flourished for 
awhile in France, and was imitated in England 
with some success; but what was called the 
English or more natural style superseded it in 
the eighteenth century. Arboriculture, as we 
have previously remarked, received attention 
first in this country, and we are inclined to 
believe it was so from the earliest times in other 
countries. Several parks in Great Britain bear 
traces of being laid out on a geometric plan ; the 
roads or avenues by which they are intersected 
supply us with the theory we advance, as well as 
with the fact. Greenwich, which is a very old 
park, dating back to the time of Edward I, 
shows lines of trees intersecting it, concentrating 
to one or more points. Its ancient lines of 
chestnuts, many of which, we doubt not, shaded 
Elizabeth or her predecessors, converged cen- 
trally in parallel rows. Evidences of a like 
arrangement are also, or were, traceable in Rich- 
mond and other English parks whose names we 
just now forget, but which we remember to have 
seen, 

Some of the Roman roads in Great Britain 
were planted with parallel rows of trees. Ono 
remarkable instance occurs to our mind in the 
town of Dorchester. The Romans were given to 
the plantation of trees, in connexion with their 
architectural edifices, and trees of different 
odours were mixed. It would appear that they 
were also chosen for their assimilation of 
colours, es well as perfames. The Romans studied 
effect in their plantations, as well as their 
buildings; and their gardens, as well as our own 
of the present day, were cultivated to give & 
rich charm to the site of many of their buildings. 
Alexander Pope, at Twickenham, and Joseph Ad- 
dison, at Bilton, near Ragby, were among the first 
who, on a small scale, showed successful examples 
of modern gardening in England in connexion 
with their residences. It would exceed the 
scope of this article to give a detail of the dif- 
ferent places throughout England where gar- 
dening was successfully carried out from 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
The first modern attempt at decent gardening 
in Ireland was, we believe, made by Dr. 
Delany, the friend of Swift, at Delville, near 
Glassnevin, Dablin. Swift gives a humorous 
and inimitable description in one of his poems 
of Delany’s little n. Addison, when 

in Ireland, was fond of gardening ; 
and, if we mistake not, the Botanical Gardens 
at Glasenevin, famous once as the resort and 
haunt of Swift, Addison, Delany, Sheridan, 
Parnell, and Tickell, all poets, were the radi- 
ments or beginning of this now cele . 
botanic garden. Dr. Smith, in his “ History 
Waterford, mentions that at Listerne “ There 
is a and beautifal canal, at the farther 
end of which is a jet d'eau, that casts up water to 








* According to Pliny, it would ap that hotbeds 
were known ca ned te his time. e learn from Bm 
that hotbeds were made on frames which were - 
tarned to the different aspects of the sun ones ag 
change of the season, The gardeners of the Bmpe 


Tiberius supplied him by these means with cucum' 
the year youd ; and we learn that the 


emperor was ¢% 





tremely fond of this sort of fruit. 
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a considerable height.” Here was the principle 
of our modern founteins.at play in the eighteenth 
century, We hgve another, account of a very 
old garden that ‘in the county of Cork. 
“It consisted of fourteen acres enclosed with 
a bigh wall; two acres were appropriated 
to a nutgrove. It had a large fishpond, 
a bathing-house, monstrously high yew 
hedges and some laurel ones; these were 
cut into fantastical forms, obscuring the 
rays of the sun. Here were also 

= in ag my a In Thomastown, in 

ilkenny, there were gin ens (pensile 

which were laid out in the pagar Cheha “4 
They were formed into terraces upon the side of 
a hill, and were ornamented with statues. A 
fishpond lay under, and “a verdant theatre,” or 
large even space, was provided for dramatic 
entertainments. In the reign of Charles I. 
gardens began to receive the attention of the 
Legislature. An Act was passed in this monarch’s 
reign to protect gardens and their productions. 
This Act was entitled “An Act to avoid and 
prevent divers Misdemeanors in idle and lewd 
Persons, in Barking of Trees,” &. This Act did 
some little good for both countries. Joseph 
Cooper Walker, an Irish writer of note in the 
last century, furnishes us in his essay on “The 
Rise and Progress of Gardening in Ireland,” 
some interesting particulars. In an unedited 
account of a toar through Ireland, written by 
some anonymous traveller in 1634, and which 
was in Mr. Walker’s possession, the following 
account of Lord Chichester’s garden at Carrick- 
fergus appears :—“ The only grace of this towne 
(said the MS.) is the Lord Chichester’s house, 
which is a verye statelye house, or rather like a 
prince’s palace, whereunto belongs a statelye 
gate-house and graceful terrace and walke 
before the house, as is att Denton, my Lord 
Fairfax’s house. A very fine hall there is, 
and a statelye staircase, and faire dineing-room, 
carrying the proportion of the hall. Fine gar- 
den, and mighty spatious orchards, and they say 
they have good store of fruite. I observed on 
either side of this garden there is a dove-house, 
placed one opposite to the other in the corner 
of the garden, and twixt the garden and orchards. 
A most convenient place for apricots, or some 
such tender fruite, to be placed against the dove- 
house wall, that by the advantage of the heate 
thereof they may be rendered more fruitfull, and 
come sooner to maturitie; but this use is not 
made thereof.” Hot-houses, it would appear, 
had not yet been introduced into Ireland, or Lord 
Chichester would probably have availed himself of 
their advantages. In Sir Hans Sloane’s preface 
to a “ Voyage to Madeira and to Barbadoes, 
St. Christopher, and Jamaica,” we have further 
particulars of the use of modern gardening in 
England and Ireland. Sir Hans Sloane brought 
@ great variety of plants to England, and his 
example induced Sir Arthur Rawson to send out 
a gardener to those islands to collect a variety. 
This being successfally accomplished by a man 
named Harlowe, they were planted at Moira, 
in Ireland, and flourished. Then Mr. Harlowe 
built a stove at the seat of Lord Moira, and many 
tender exotics and flowering plants and shrubs 
were cultivated. A colony of Huguenots, who 
settled in Dublin, established a Florists’ Club, for 
the purpose of furthering the cultivationof flowers 
in Ireland. They gave premiums to the members 
who raised the most beautifal specimens. They 
met at stated times at a tavern called the Rose 
Tavern, in Dorset-street (then Drumcondra-lane). 
This clab continued in existence unti! the close 
of the reign of George II. These Huguenots 
certainly spread abroad a great taste for flowers, 
and we must forgive their fantastic extravagances 
in view of what they did. The Huguenots intro- 
duced, and their followers plied the shears with 
a vigour and a vengeance. Box borders, yew 
trees, all trees, hedges, and shrubs, were cut 
into fantastic shapes and figures. High walls 
were built, and streams and ponds were twisted 
into conic sections, and made to play all sorts of 
vagaries. The French and Italian mode of 
gardening, which was practised for Jong years in 
England, was introduced by the English into 
Ireland, and it lasted down until the arrival of 
William III. in Ireland. Then what is called 
the Belgie style began. An example of this kind 
flourished for some years in the Royal Gardens 
once existing at Chapelizod, near Dublin. Early 
in the eighteenth century an overseer was 
appointed for these ens, and he was con- 
sidered dignified enough to be placed upon the 
civil establishment with a salary of 1201. per 
annum, The successors of the Huguenots, King 
William’s followers, we have shown cut strange 


evolutions in gardening. They cared not for 
sunk fosse or fhnce <askouisea eae like prison 
walls them anght else hid from the sight of 
the poor all sight of their demesnes and gardens, 
This was hardly associating gardening with 
architecture. Whatever little love of the beaati- 
fal was in their souls was of a rather selfish 
kind, but the days of public parks and botanical 
gardens were in the womb of time. A good 
time was comiog for the people at large and 
God’s poor. 

The way to harmonise gardening and arbori- 
cultare with architecture is not by cutting 
trees or twisting them into monstrous and fan- 
tastic figures and forms, such as men with their 
arms in various positions, cut in yew and box 
and the figure of a colossal goose in the latter. 
This was to be seen in the last century in 
Dablin, and in a garden in the county of Meath, 
the representation of a large cock with bristled 
feathers cut in yew; or, again, in Dablin, a hare- 
hunt and a boar-hunt in box. At Bishop Fisher's 
Palace, in Drogheda, at a far earlier date, we 
have mention made of the following words :— 
“QO man, remember the last great day.” The 
bank where the letters appeared was bare; the 
| proportion, it was said, of the letters was framed 
|and cut in grass. At the present day, at many 
railway stations over England and Scotland, the 
traveller may observe little cultivated patches 
of garden, on which the station-master or his 
assistants exert their powers, prosaic and poetic, 
in forming borders, or tracing in large letters 
the name of the station. Sometimes it is in 
shell-work, flints, or stones; more often in flowers, 
or flowering plants. We mention these instances 
as a proof how strong the love of flowers and 
ornamentation is in the British mind. 

Proper gardening requires the exercise of a 
cultured taste; and to harmonise it with archi- 
tecture no fantastic tricks must be pleyed. 
Plants and flowers, trees and shrubs, must be 
helped to grow where they are not; bat no silly 


should be allowed to reign. Beautiful arrange- 
ment and combination are allowable in garden, 
park, or pleasure lawn, guided by a good taste, 
and an appreciation of the true harmony of 
nature’s colours. The natural assimilation and 
fitness of things must be studied in dealing with 
nature as with art, or incongruity and a revul- 
sion of taste and feeling will be the result ex- 
perienced by the cultured mind.* 

Gardening as an art deserves a fuller re- 
cognition from mankind than it has ever yet 
received. An English writer of the eighteenth 
century, Wheatley, says,—‘‘ Gardening is entitled 
to a place of considerable rank among the 
liberal arte. It is superior to landscape painting 
as a reality to a representation.” 

Speaking on the pure association of architec- 
ture with gardening, Lord Napier in his recent 
lecture “ On Architecture in India,” says,—“ A 
feature in the Saracenic architecture, peculiarly 
attractive, is the sympathetic manner in which 
it associates itself with gardens and trees, and 
with all the forms of natural scenery. For 
parterres, of the regular kind, the geometrical 
patterns peculiar to the style, supply an exqui- 
site framework, while the cypress and the plane, 
the types of aspiring and spreading vegetation, 
appear to be repeated with a sort of rhythmical 
concord in the minaret and cupola. It is not 
in the power of all to admire these harmonies 
beside the rushing torrent of the Bosphorus, or 
on the slopes of the Bythinian Olympus, at 
Cairo, where the caliphs sleep between the city 
and the desert, or where the dust of Shah Jehan 
and Moumtaza Mahal rests under an incom- 
parable canopy, near the waters of the Jumna ; 
but go to the fruit-garden at Seringapatam, go 
to the grove of tamarinds and palms beneath the 
rocks of Vellore, where the fanereal repose is 
accompanied by the muttered Koran, and the 
murmar of waters from the well. There you 
will still feel how the voices of nature and art, 
of beauty, and divinity, and death, are blended 
by the Mussulman builders.” 

Since 1800 gardening has made a rapid ad- 
vancement in England and Ireland, and the 





* The names of English architects who appear to have 
paid more or less attention to gardening wants and pur- 
in designing their buildings are Inigo Jones, Webb, 

ir Christopher Wren, Sir Jobn Vanbrugh, Bir Wilham 
Chambers, Colin Campbell, Nash, and some others whose 
life and labours belong to our own time. Perhape we 
should be remiss in not adding here two other names, 
that of Loudon and Lindley, an Englishman and a 
Scotchman, and co-labourers. Thou — yen 
ractical end scientific gardeners and botanists, they have 
i aieed their profession above reproach, reflected honour 
upon their country, and linked gard g to ar ure 











by their labours. 


establishment of flower and horticultural shows 
in several of the principal towns in the kingdom 
has it @ powerful impetus. The architect, 
too, has become more of the gardener, and one 
art has been a great assistant to the other. 
Gardening has been, through the architect, a 
sanitary agent, and architecture has assisted 
gardening to cultivate with more precision and 
to greater perfection. Warming and ventilation, 
water supply and drainage, are now parts of 
the study of the architect as well as the gar- 
dener, and in arboriculture as well as hortical- 
ture the foresight and jadgment of both the 
architect and landscape-gardener may be profit- 
ably employed. The growth of useful timber 
is & Consideration that ought not to be neglected. 
The gardener may know of their slow or rapid 
growth, and of their paying value when fit for 
felling. The architect knows, or ought to know, 
their building value for architectural and mecha- 
nical purposes. Some timber is only required 
for temporary building purposes; others for 
permanent uses. Scaffulding timber includes 
one sort ; carpentry or joinery materials another. 
Besides these, there are other sorts used in 
mechanism, tools, vehicles, and various farming 
and domestic uses. Native-grown timber is, how- 
ever, at present rather circumscribed in its 
building uses, owing to the almost inexhaustible 
forests still existing abroad. The architect, it 
may be seen, if he be true to his mission, must 
of necessity, as the world progresses, be more 
than a designer of houses. It will not do to 
have only a perfect acquaintance with styles 
and orders, bat he must be more or less 
conversant with the order of Nature. “ To 
build” has a wide signification ; it may apply to 





or violent contortions of bastard cultivation | 


the elevation of an art,a science,ora nation. It 
is a component part of civilisation and progress, 
and it must therefore comprise the true accom- 
paniments of architecture. 
| We might, if it were desirable, enumerate 
several instances of modern natural English 
‘gardening where it has been associated with 
architecture, and where both in conjunction 
truly harmonised; the gardens and landscape 
adding beauty to the architectural structure, and 
it, in its turn, reflecting the charm of site and sur- 
roundings, being at the same time the central and 
primal object. The examples of artistic modern 
gardens may be instanced, as those at Claremont, 
Stowe, Esher, Woburn Farm, and others. Of 
botanic gardens, there are many good examples 
that might be pointed to in thekingdom. Kew, 
of course, Eaton Hal], Chatsworth, Trentham, 
and some smaller ones. Her Majesty’s gardens 
at Frogmore are instances of well-cared-for and 
well-arranged forcing and kitchen gardens, 
where the latest improvements have been ad- 
vantageously carried out. 

One other point may be alluded to;—the rise 
and growth of window-gardening in cities. This 
is an art that the architect should commend and 
aid, particularly in overcrowded cities. Flower- 
pots, in the windows of the poor, filled with 
flowers and breathing a rich perfame in many of 
our courts and alleys, is not only a pleasing and 
exhilarating sight to the pallid and weary-worn 
worker, but it is without doubt a usefal disin- 
fectant. Window gardening should be encouraged 
among our working classes, and every facility 
should be given to the growth of flowers. The 
life of flowers in the dwellings of our people is 
human care and human purity. If these con- 
ditions exist not, window gardening is not only 
a failure, buta nuisance; for the neglect of 
flowers, like the neglect of the poor man’s 
children, will end in disease and decay. 

In the interest of human happiness and sani- 
tary science we sincerely trust that the love of 
flowers may always exist, and that the art of 
gardening in all its branches, from the landscape 
to the window-cill, will grow and blossom, and 
bear further fruit in its honourable association 
with the fature of architectare. 








ALBERT HALL AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


We supplement our recent notice of the 
Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences and the new 
Buildings for the International Exhibition of 
1871 * with a plan, showing part of the latter, 
and their connexion by means of the Conserva- 
tory of the Royal Horticultural Society with the 
Albert Hall. The new buildings, as we stated, 
are at the back of the arcades, on each side of 
the Horticultural Gardens, 








* Bee p. 977, ante, 
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L, SHOWING CONNEXION WITH THE BUILDINGS 
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C. Memorial of the Grest Exhibition of 1351. 


B. Arcade, with Covered Way above, 


The Exhibition Galleries, 


A. 
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THE REVENUE BOARD BUILDINGS IN 
MADRAS. 





known working men who, in the most smoky of 
cities, have got their minds elevated and their 
hearts enlarged by going into the country to 


THE Revenue Board Buildings in Madras stand | make collections of plants and birds and other 
adjacent to the old palace of the Nawabs of the specimens of natural histo I should 
Carnatic. The latter structure, which is now commend that to the wise a a yr oo 


— as a is 6 gmp in the mixed 
indoo-Mahomedan style so common in th i i 
south of India; and although much of the detail mam ary 
is meaningless, and much objectionable, the 
general effect of the exterior (which is coloured 
dark red and white), is more pleasing than 
that of many buildings subsequently erected by 
Anglo-Indians. The Government found it ne- 
to make extensive alterations and 
additions, and, by the desire of his excellency 
Lord Napier, these works have been carried 
out so as to assimilate the Revenue Board 
buildings with the older adjacent structure. 
Mr. Chisholm, the Government architect, while 
keeping to the general lines of the old struco- 


It does seem strange to me that people who 
ve here a few years live as monks 
or buns: it does seem strange to me — and 
stranger the longer I live,—that people should 
be so careless of the constitution of this planet, 
and of those laws on which depend the health 
of themselves and their children. Now I know 
some persons will say, what need is there for 
us to study science? we shall be sare to profit 
by the discoveries of others. I reply, that to 
profit by other men’s discoveries when you do 
not pay for them is not a very noble or gene- 
rous state of mind. It may be compared toa 
fattening ox, who allows the farmer to house 
and feed him, provided he may lounge in his 


ture, has taken his details and many forms| stall and not be disturbed. There is, however, 


from purer types of the style, and superior ma- 


this difference in the two cases,—the farmer may 


terials have enabled him to adopt a much lighter | repay himself by eating the ox, whereas the 


form of construction. 


When the offices have | scientifi i i 
een Quan lapeiiling ea conaede ela entific man cannot repay himself by eating 


you. As to mankind thriving by common sense, 


as the amount of rent now paid by Government | that is too old a cant for me to listen to any 


for private offices represents capital equal to the 


expenditure involved. 


more, because mankind has never used that 
common sense regulated by science. In no 


The material is the fine polished chunam of|or country has mankind been guided by the 


this coast, which is too well known to need 


farther description. 


The building finds favour in the locality; 
both Europeans and natives seem to take a 


general interest in its progress, and Lord Napier, 


in a lectare delivered there some time back, and 
_ to which we referred, makes the following allu- 


sion to it :— 


“The Government has endeavoured, with the 
advice of an accomplished architect, to exhibit 
in the improvements at the Revenue Board an 


example of the adoption of the Mussulman 
style to contemporaneous use. Mr. Chisholm 
would be the first to disclaim and condemn the 
material which has been forced upon him by 
necessities to which we are still subjected, but 
his design will be a practical demonstration of 
the views which I have here advocated. He has 
paid the first tribute to the genius of the past ; 
he has set the first example of a revival in 
native art which I hope will not remain un- 
appreciated and unfruitfal.” 





ON ‘‘ THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE,” 
BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


A LarGE audience, including almost all the 
clergy and ministers of the town, assembled at 
the Townhall, Reading, to hear a lecture by the 
Rev. Professor Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, 
Canon of Chester, and Chaplain to the Queen. 
The well-known ability of the lecturer, as well 
as the interesting subject of the lecture, com- 
bined to make the occasion more than usually 
attractive ; and although the lecture was rather 
brief, it was throughout full of eloquence, origi- 
nality, and learning. The lecture was given in 
connexion with the Parochial Associations of 
St. Mary, St. Giles, and St. Lawrence, Reading, 
and is reported in the local Mercury, from which 
we quote, 

Professor Kingsley said,—I am exceedingly 
glad to hear from Mr. Cast that you are making 
a move in the direction of Physical Science and 
Physical Science Classes; for the longer I live 
and the older I grow, the more convinced I am 
that physical science should be taught not only 
to men, but alsoto women. If I had the choice, 
I would rather teach it to women than to men, 
for reasons which I cannot now stop to give. 
And why do I say this? Simply to get people 
into a scientific habit of mind, which I hold to 
be, next to moral worth, the most important 
element in human nature. If anybody says, I 
want amusement : work is very dull, and I want 
something to excite my imagination and my 
sense of humour; I want poetry, a good laugh, 
or a good game of play, I fully agree with him. 
There is no better medicine for the hard-worked 
body and mind than a good laugh, but there is 
really nothing in the study of physical science 
and natural history to interfere with genial 
hilarity. Some serious persons used to accuse 
us, of the British Association, and especially us 
of the Red Lion Club, with lashing our tails 
and roaring rather too much, and of being some- 
what too fond of fun after the abstruse papers 

of the day were over; but as a harmless amuse- 


sense of which they have talked. Nonsense, 
not sense, conceit and mad infatuation have led 
mankind to crimes, misery, wars, famine, 
poverty, disease, waste of life, labour, capital, 
soil, manure, till, as in the Levant, whole coun- 
tries have been ruined for ever. All because 
man will not obey the physical laws of the 
universe, which are all around us like walla of 
iron or adamant, or like some vast mass of 
machinery, the wheels of which, if we English 
people cannot stop to study, will crush us, as 
they have done other nations, to powder. Very 
difficalt to calm is outraged nature. Very true 
are the words of Scripture, “It is a fearfal 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
As the poet has said,— 
“ Though the mills of God grind slowly 

Yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 

With exactness grinds He all.”’ 


“ Visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate Me, and showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love Me and keep my 
commandments.” Now it is, I believe, one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times that the 
world is learning more and more the importance 
of physical science, and learning to live accord- 
ing to the laws of physical science, or, as Bacon 
has said, “to the voice of God revealed in 
facts.” Oh! that I could see every young 
mother in this hall taught the rudiments of 
physical science, the science of sanitary reform 
on which you good people of Reading have been 
working very honestly of late, to get your town 
cleansed in order to try to prevent disease,—a 
question of importance beyond our highest con- 
ception. The mineral wealth of the world is not 
exhausted, and I believe that not one-tenth of 
the vegetable wealth of the world is yet known. 
Supposing any of you should be bound to spend 
all your lives here in Reading, and never know 

anything but the hedgerow plants between here 
and Pangbourne, if yon had a knowledge of 
botany you would see a great deal more in that 

hedgerow than you do now. The microscope 

will reveal wonders which will first amuse you, 

then surprise, and then, I hope, awe you, when 

you see that smallness interferes in no way with 

development; or, as it has been said, that 

“nature is the greatest in that which is least.” 

Then, if you go on and select the mosses, the 

lichens, the fungi, or even look into your own 

water-butt after a week’s drought, and try 

what the microscope will reveal to you there, 

and those wondrous atoms which seem to defy 

all investigation, will you not have gained some 

sort of wisdom ? 








NEW MARKETS AND TOWN-HALL, 
ABERGAVENNY. 


Tur New Markets and Town-hall at Aberga- 
venny are in the Early English style of architec- 
tare. The building is erected in the native 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, the Corn 
Exchange, &o., being built of red brick. The 
ground plan, at the rear of the building, is 
devoted to the purposes of the general markets, 





ment, I know of no study to be compared with 
natural history, as I have found it. I have 











street, and also at the rear from Market-lane, 
with a central gangway and stalls on each side, 
and also butchers’ and fish stalls at the side. On 
the right-hand side there is a space for earthen- 
ware, with lock-up stalls, stands for unloading 
vegetables, stores for goods in sacks, &., with 
separate entrance to same, collector's office, &c. 
On each side of the entrance to the markets are 
two shops. There is also a third smaller shop, 
with entrance from Market-lane. The roof over 
the markets is of iron. The upper part of the 
building is arranged as offices, with a large hall 
or assembly-room on the upper floor. The chief 
entrance is from Cross-street, through a doorway 
112 ft. high to the apex, surmounted with a 
clock tower. Ascending the chief staircase, 
which is of stone and amply wide, there are 
collector’s, overseer’s, Excise, and clerks’ offices, 
large county club-room, commissioners’ room, 
and reading-room, with communication from the 
overseer’s office to the Corn Exchange. The 
assembly-room over the offices is 75 ft. by 45 ft., 
and 35 feet high, with coved ceiling. 

The entire cost of the building will be about 
7,0001. It is being carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Wilson & Wilcox, architects, 
London and Bath, whose design was chosen 
from amongst others in a public competition. 
Mr. Moreland, of Gloucester, is the contractor ; 
and Mr. Edwin Hind the clerk of the works. 

The market portion of the building was opened 
on the 23rd of December, 1870, and its entire 
area is 18,730 superficial feet. 

The Corn Exchange will, in all probability, be 
used as a Freemasons’ hall. 








INAUGURATION OF THE NEW TOWN 
HALL, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


THE erection of the Melbourne new Town-hall, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
Dake of Edinburgh on his first visit to the 
colony of Victoria, is now complete, and the in- 
auguration has been celebrated with great ¢clat. 

The attention of the city council was drawn 
in 1862, ’63, and ’64, to the fact that the frag- 
ment of a building which daring the ten previous 
years had served the purposes of a town-hall was 
too small. 

The council thereupon adopted resolations to 
the effect that premiums should be offered for 
designs for the completion of the then existing 
building, at a cost of 25,0001. 

The design considered the best of those sub- 
mitted was by Messrs. Reed & Barnes, of Mel- 
bourne, architects, to whom the first prize of 
2001. was awarded. The next in order of merit 
was by Mr. John Michael Barry, of Melbourne, 
architect, who received the second prize of 501. 
These designs, however, although treated as 
complying with the condition that the comple- 
tion of the structure should not exceed a cost of 
25,0001., made evident the facts,—1. That that 
gum was inadequate; and 2. That the building, 
if completed upon the land then owned by the 
corporation, would still be insufficient for the 
requirements of the city. The council there- 
upon turned its attention to extending the area 
of ground forming the original Crown grant for 
the purposes of a town-hall, and partly by 
arrangement with her Majesty’s Government, 
and partly by purchase, the site was increased 
from a quadrangle, with a frontage of 156 ft. 
3 in. to Swanston-street, by 118 ft. to Collins- 
street, to one of 180 ft. 3 in. to the former 
street, by 148 ft. 10 in. to the latter, or nearly 
two-thirds of an acre; and upon this it was re- 
solved to erect an entirely new building. Prin- 
cipally with a view of providing fands for this 
purpose, the borrowing powers conferred by law 
upon the corporation were exercised by the 
negotiation of a loan for 100,000l. upon deben- 
tures, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, 
Messrs. Reed & Barnes were retained as archi- 
tects, and on September 30, 1867, a tender to 
erect the present building, according to designs 
prepared by them, and for the sum of 62,500l., 
was received from Messrs. Lawrence & Cain, and 
accepted. , 
The building, as to its architecture, is & 
Renaissance treatment of the Classic. It con- 
sists of a principal order of Corinthian colamns 
standing on a high basement, and surmounted 
by an attic of irregular outline. The principal 
order is divided into two stories, making, with 
the basement and attic, four stories in all. : 
The main front to Swanston-street comprises 
five architectural divisions, a centre and two 
end pavilions, and two flanks; the flanks of 





approached by a spacious entrance from Cross- 





three-quarter attached columns, and the pavilions 
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of pilasters, the right-hand pavilion being car- 
ried up and forming a tower of 140 ft. in 
height. The principal entrance is in the centre, 
approached by a double flight of steps. The 
Collins-street front is similarly divided, the 
principal entrance to the great hall being in the 
centre. : : 

As to the interior, the basement is ocoupied 
by fireproof muniment-rooms, a courtyard, the 
city surveyor and other out-door officers’ offices ; 
the first-floor by the town-clerk’s and city trea- 
gurer’s offices, committee-room, the great hall, 
and its retiring-rooms. 

The second-floor comprises the council-cham- 
ber, the suite of rooms appropriated for the use 
of the mayor, committee-rooms, library, and 
rooms for aldermen and councillors. 

The supper-room, housekeeper’s apartments, 
kitchen, &c., are upon the attic story. 

The tower has three upper stages devoted to 
cloak-room, belfry, &c. 

The dimensions of the large hall are 175 ft. 
long, 75 ft. wide, and 65 ft. high, with galleries | 
around three sides, and an orchestra on the 
remaining side, forming the front of the recess 





devoted to the reception of the large organ, which 
is now in course of construction by Messrs. Hill | 
& Sons, of London, at an estimated cost, when | 
erected, of upwards of 5,0001. 

The cost of the building, with its fittings and | 
furniture, inclusive of the amount just men-| 
tioned, of the estimated cost of a tower-clock, | 
and of the cost of purchase of a strip of land 
lying between this building and the Mechanics’ 
Institution, may be stated at somewhat less than 
100,0001. 








RE LEATHERHEAD. 


Sizr,—You some time ago inserted a letter on | 


the sanitary state of Leatherhead, in which the 
utter absence of any proper water supply was 
pointed out in terms not too severe for the occa- 
sion. It may interest soms of your readers to 
know what has been done in the matter since. 

A landowner in the district, upon whose land | 
houses are being erected, took the matter up, | 
and commenced. constructing works for the 
supply of his own land, and, if the neighbours 
wished it, of their tenements also. In the) 
Artizan of this month your readers may see a | 
lengthy description of the “ Baumann’s Patent | 
Steam Pump,” for the Leatherhead Waterworks, 
with photographs of it, as it will appear when in | 
operation at the well. This seems to be the} 
first time that it has been applied to public | 
works. 

The Leatherhead folks, however, prefer no 
water, and its consequences, and actually sum- 
moned the contractor before the magistrates for 
Heaven alone knows what, for the magistrates | 
could not make out either, and dismissed the 
summons. I suppose that they wish their town | 
to get into the same state as Yeovil, which your 
columns have been exposing in all its nastiness. | 

Whether the only landowner in Leatherhead | 
who seems to have any public spirit in him will | 
go on with his waterworks, except for the supply 
of his own land, after this specimen of “ neigh- 
bourly” courtesy, remains to be seen ; but this, 
at least, is certain, that the future of Leather- 
head depends on its having an ample supply of 
pure water, which it has not now from its old 
wells, in close proximity to the cesspools. X. 


| 








ARCHITECIS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


Six,—In your recent article, “ Architects 
and the Pablic,” you truthfully comment upon 
the shallowness and ignorance of architecture 


displayed by the majority of the staff of our | $704 


ordinary public journals. I have never yet met 
with, during a pretty long experience, even one 
ordinary political newspaper reporter or staff 
writer who any respectable knowledge 
of architectural details. I have not even fallen 
across one man with the requisite capacity to 
properly describe the character of public build- 
ings, in @ manner fit to pass muster among a 
body of mechanics; and yet, as you remark, 
nw re 00 oe think that their few 

y phrases epileptic commonplaces ought 
to be accepted as the irrevocable "ida es 
enlightened opinion. Sir, I have for twenty 
years and upwards conducted public works in 
many of the principal cities and towns of the 
three kingdoms, and I can bear out your obser- 
vations and the jastness of them by supple. 
menting them with farther proof. I have myself 
been catled upon, and worried, in the midet of 





absorbing duties, to write for Mr. So-and-so “a 


few particulars.” I have always done my best 
tocomply I must say, the applicants were not 
hard to please. When left totheir own resources, 
I generally found the description worthless. 
The general public are not particular, so long as 
their blissfal ignorance of architecture is not 
radely dispelled. It pleases the charch com- 
mittee, so long as there is a little paragraph 
about their “gratuitous” exertions attached. It 
pleases the minister, so long as his “ indefatig- 
able labours” and “eloquent appeals” are 
chronicled. It pleases the builder, so long as 
his balances are as safe as his compliments are 
sure; and, lastly, it pleases the architect, per- 
force, particularly if it has pleased everybody 
else connected. 

To be serious, will the day ever come when 
people will have the common honesty to cease 
writing and speaking of things of which they 
know next to nothing ? Terre Fiivs. 


P.S.—Standing on a scaffold one morning, 
giving directions to some workmen, I was 
accosted by the “slashing fine-art critic” of a 
leading journal. He was in the company of a 
university man. ‘“ What will be the style of the 
building?” said our critic. As I was very busy, 
my answer was confined to the utterance of the 
single word, “ Nondescript.” My reply was 
sufficient, however, for the critic and his friend, 
who waited for no farther particulars, but passed 
on, in a seeming fog as to how best he could 
describe a style that had no place in his glossary 
of apt quotations. 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF HOUSES IN 
TOWN DISTRICTS. 


Tue want of,—nay, necessity for—a complete 
and scientific system for the easy identification 
of houses in all town districts, has, in connexion 
with registration and sanitary matters, become 
very obvious, and is being still more strongly 
forced upon the attention of those who are con- 
cerned in the approaching census of 1871. 

Any suggestions for the adoption of a uniform 
system might be usefal. Facts relating to the 
method of naming streets, and numbering 
houses, used in Continental and American cities, 
would also be valuabie. 








QUALITY OF MATERIALS IN HOUSE. 
BUILDING. 


Ar the sittings in the Guildhall, London, before Mr. 
Baron Martin and a common jury, a case affecting the 
building trade has just been tried. The plaintiff was Mr. | 
William Green, of London, and the defendant Mr. David 
Cook, builder, Leighton Buzzard. Mr. Joyce appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. William Wiis, of Luton, ap- 
peared for the defendant, 

The action was brought to recover 300/, dameges, 
alleged to have been sustained by the plaintiff in con- 
sequence of defendant having performed in an unwork- 
manlike manner, and with improper materials, certain 
joiners’ and carpenters’ work in four houses, called Glad- 


| that the bath water is tarned into 


LD 


as the work was to have been done to the satisfacti “ 
Mr. Poole, and that as Mr. Poole spp 
allowing the last instalment to be 
faction, the plaintiff had no case to go to the jury. Hig 
Lordship, however, thought differently, . 
then the jury on the merits of the case, He 
contended that, as the work had been done under the 
— of the os clerk oi works, who saw it 

y day as it progressed, if auy objection could have 
made, it should have been made then, and not — 
quently, He should call witnesses, he ssid, who would 
rove that the work was done in a very fair manner 
‘or the class of houses, and that the material used was the 
best seasoned timber, as they would hear from the persong 
who supplied it that they had had it in stock for a cop. 
siderable time, The secret of the whole affair, he 
said, was that the plaintiff had made a mistake in building 
houses for himself too good for the neighbourhood in which 
they were erected, and as the plaintiff could not let them, 
he now sought to recover his loss by suing the defendant, 
Witnesses were then called who confirmed the view of 
defendant. 

The learned Jadge then summed up, and in doing 0 
said it was a very unsatisfactory case to try. Two sur. 
veyors stated that the work was done very badly, and that 
green timber was used; while three witnesses said that 


| the work was done well with good seasoned timber, It wag 


not a case that should be tried in a court of law; any un- 

rejudiced surveyor, who understood his business, could 
Love decided it without anytrouble, His lordship then 
read over the evidence, and commented on that portion 
in which it was stated that the work was to be done to 
Mr. Poole’s satisfaction. He added that the defendant 
had to a certain extent admitted that there were defects 
in the work, by promising to rectify thom, and it was a 
question for the jary to decile what damage had been 
sustained by the plaintiff. But if they thought the 
defendant was entitled to their verdict, they would flad 
for him. 

The jury, after deliberating for a few minutes, returned 
a verdict for the defendant, with ail costs. 

Mr. Joyce applied to his lordship for an order restrain. 
ing the defendant from issuing execation for costs at 
present; but the learned Judge stated that he saw no 
reason why he should iaterfere, 





“ BATHING IN THE DRINKING-PLACE.” 


Iw reply to a letter in our issue of the 17th inst., thus 
headed, Mr. J, A. Carter, Hon, Seeretary of the Tuabridge 
Wells Bathing Association, writes to say “ That up- 
wards of 100,000, have been spent in the purchase of 
the old works, and in the construction of the new (which 
latter have been in operation some time), and that the old 
works, with water supply, were unused until the Local 
Board liberally granted their use to the Bathing Associa- 
tion, who thus were enabled to provide, what by com 
tent judges is pronounced to be one of the finest swim- 
misg baths in the country.”’ 

“ Let me whisper, too, for your correspondent’s comfort, 
the northern outfall 
sewer, and ouly dilutes the sewage.” 








PROPOSED NEW VESTRY HALL FOR 
BROMLEY. 





stone-terrace, and situate at Leighton Buzzard, which he | 
had agreed to do for 244/., in # workmanlike manner, and | 
with proper materials, to the satisfaction of Mr. George 
Poole, the architect. 

The defendant pleaded a denial of the breach of con- | 
tract, 

Mr. Joyce opened the case on bebalf of his client. He 
stated that the plaintiff, who was a tailor and ready-made 
clothier, carrying on business at King’s Cross, London, 
was a native of Leighton Buzzard, aud, having saved some | 
money, Was anxious to invest it in freehold property in 
his native town. He bought some land at Lamsey, in 
Leighton Buzzard, and instructed Mr. George Poole, an 
architect there, to prepare plans and carry out the work 
of building some houses for him. The bricklayer’s work | 
was to be executed by @ brother of the plaintiff's, and | 
tenders were advertised for the carpenter's work, and | 
the defendant, Mr. David Cook, a carpenter and builder, 
at Leighton Buzzard, sent in a tender for 244/., which | 
was accepted. The contract prepared by Mr. Poole was 
signed, and by its terms the work was to be done with 
materials, and in a workmanlike manner, to Mr, 

oole’s satisfaction, and the amount of contract was to be | 
paid by instalments as the work progressed. The plain- | 
tiff, not living in Leighton Buzzard, did not have an | 
opportunity o ay pe oe the work as it went on; but 
he did go down to Leighton occasionally and view it; but 
as he was a tailor, he did not understand thoroughly 
the quality of the timber used, or the natare of the 
workmanship; but still he had his suspicions that 
things were not as they should be—the wood used ap- 
peared to him to be green. The money was paid to the 
defendant by instalments as they became due, by the 
ranction of Poole, and when the lest instalment was due 
the plaintiff looked over the property with Poole. There 
were several defects, and Poole and the defendant pro- 
mised that they should be put right. Upon this under- 
standing the plantiff then paid the defendant the last in- 
stalment due upon the contract, Tne plaintiff was not 
fortunate in letung his houses, and on several occasions 
on his coming down from London to look at them he 
found that the woodwork had shrunk terribly, aud it be- 
came quite certam that green timber had been used, and 
that the workmanship was of the worst possible descri 
tion. Mr.’Green complamned t> Mr. Cook and also to Mr. 
Poole, and was again promised that the matter shonld be 
set right, gga ed say —— were made on several 
occasions, but nothing was dove by the defendant, and in 
October last the plaintiff put the matter into the hands of | 





A uegtine of the Vestrymen of the parish of Bromley, 
St. Leonard's (M:ddlerex), was held on the evening of 
14th instant, ‘‘to consider a proposition to erect a new 
vestry-hail for the parish.” ‘ihe meeting had been well 


| canvassed amongst the members of the vestry, snd a full 


attendance was ihe result, It should be stated that the 


| building in which the Board of Vestrymen met for 


business at the present time is inconveniently small, and 
for some few months it bas been ia contemplation to 
bring the question forward. Sr 

Mach opposition to the proposal had been anticipated, on 


| the ground that the local authorities are already concerned 
| in theerection of several large public buildings. For Poor- 


law oses the parish is combined with All Saints’, 
Sosien. oak St. Mary, Stratford, Bow, sad the guardians 
of the Poplar Union have comparatively recently entered 
into the expenditure of large sums for the enlargement and 
alteration of their workhouse, for which the contract 
price is 32,0001, ; for the erection, in conjunction with the 
Stepney Union, of a pauper infirmary, the contract sum 
for this being 34,'002.; and also the guardians bave pur- 


‘chased old Poplar Workhouse frum the trastees of the 
—_ for 10,0004., with which a new town-hall is being built, 


owards each of these sams the parish has to furnish e 
large proportion (sbout two-thirds) of the total; and 
Serer this they are interested in a recent enlargement of 
the extensive sshool establishment a Forest Gate, Under 
these circumstances, it was maintained by the opponents 
to the erection of anew vestry-hall that the proposition 18 
an unwise one, and especially s0 when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the poor-rates, mainly on ant of the 
expenditure ba gs gg have for the past two years 
been exceptionally high. 

Tt was stated a the meeting thet the North xoaies 
Railway Company are willing to di of a piece 
land, the dimensions of which were 67 ft. by 70 !t., for ® 
sum of 1,350/., and which, with the draining, conveyance, 
and other expenses, would eventually cost about 1,708. ; 
and in the event of the suggestion being adopted, it _ 
intended to erect a vestry-hal\ thereon, at an a * 
between 5,000. and 6,000. The proposition was warmly 
supported by Messrs. Bloll, Oakley, and others, and was 
as persistently opposed by Messra Hoare, Langdon, “a 
Sheffield (builder). Ultimately the question was 6u 
mitted to # show of hands, when the presiding ara 
declared the proposal to erect a new hail to be carrt 
@ majority of one. Much Gissatisfaction is men , 
the result, and it is wees to coavene a public m 
of the ratepayers, ia order to protest agsinst the asser 





“ unwarrautable expenditure, 
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THE ABBEY MILLS PUMPING STATION.| CONTINUATION OF LUDGATE HILL TO 


as the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of| CHEAPSIDE, NORTH OF ST. PAUL'S. 
Works, oa Friday, the 23rd inst.,— As London increases, with its population and 


Upon the Finance Committee recommending payment | COMmerce, the necessity for straight and 
of 3,366/. 18s. 6d. to Mr, Webster, as balance of his bil] | main thoroughfares “et ssa seenilian aah 


for the erection of Abbey Miils Pumping Stati ; . * 
lie. Ronee teal a lengthy @ ine ~ an the | (™Portant; and this, the line of the Strand to 
way in whch the contract wes a i out, | “he Bank, may be considered the main arterial 
He did not think ht wee right that each 0 large contract | duct of the City. 
as was invo © construction of the t i : : 
at this station, amounting to 225,0001,, should have ome on is now many years — the opening out 
ven upon @ schedule of prices. ‘The promise that in. © causeway by St. Paul’s Churchyard, north 
uced the Board to consent to such a contract had not | Of the cathedral, which would be nearly in a 
been fulfilled, for the works were not completed by the| direct line to the Bank, was suggested in th 
end of a year from their commencement. Several of the Builder ;—the abate at f ees = 
items appeared to him to be particularly extravagant. He | hi h di atement of the iron screen 
dra, for whom wes not Hnown,-ead without ony ards | arohiteotnral acblovonseak tet the ieteeiene 
001. .— — ithout any o arc i : i i 
ofthe Board, The sum of 2,300/. for the engineer's eon of — TL a he t ubstitution 
was extravagant in a high degree, and altogether out of ’ b ow P u, fenced by ® 
the question. _~ workmen’ 8 0 cost more then ess 0 —, railing or balustrade, and leaving 
: —(no; ,050l., for our dou a nd o i i i 
cottages cost 8,402.) ; then the outlay was very large, for a age ng vw! —— - oN “7 
tho polished meheguay cad otherGitings. These wen ocense circuit of St. Pau!’ y avoiding the 
iho ecomery mechinargsJeshebeesfoendactergecsban | and at this point, where so many grest leading 
: 3 ound a charge of 3621. ig point, where so many great leading 
for a steam engine, and further cherges for pum d reets rate i : 
some other articles. 21,0001, for a Tensei cocmed. a ot Higa ‘ ld 0 relief oa to onene- 
very large amount; the measurement and specification | , won © immense; whilst at 
of nee ee = meter a nae cnention, and o the |the same time the removal of the heavy 
matter might well have been ten or. Healsofound j i i 
2,361/. pat down for surveyor’s charges. There was no | eos a are re > ier are gg en 
authority for this, and it was a fact that the first item | nd Cai rel, Whe might stand on a 
under that hood had been cancelled. , He contended thet | plateau, raised above the surrounding routes of 
any surveyor for measuring up works shou in the intercourse. i j 
employment and pay of the Board, and not be the servant | pgor ae ae oe ae _ ers ———— 
of the contractor. In conclusion, he hoped the Board ° CECE FAARENS, Give ignity 
would ack again rive away large contracts unless after oa. | to the cpr ; = the royal statue in the 
vertisement and tenders. western front might be inclosed by a railing 
Mr. Fowler did not wish it to go forth that the impres- | ny ol - 
sions sought to be conveyed by Mr. Rogers were fire ar 3! bowed outward to sseeive 1; — it might be 
he had gone through the accounts, and he had no reason | fenced round, like that of Charing-cross, or any 


to be dissatisfied about them. He concurred, however, of our other monuments. 
with Mr. Rogers, that it was better to have tenders for; There are no tombs on any but the north side ; 
? 


such works, and that the measur its sh be checked | ° oo 
bp he pa own ee eee ener eheued Socharins ;and, as in similar cases, these and the mortal 


Mr. iyo datendod the cost. Re hendeome struc- | remains might be transferred to a mausoleum, 
ture was @ fitting couclusion to the millions’ worth of for which there is ample scope in the extensive 
work buried under the ground; and the labourers’ cot- north-east angle of the ancient inclosare. 


tages had been built to harmonise with the 1 st. 
tare. pit 2 nd ee satisfactory to find that these suggestions, 


The payment was then agreed to. given so long back, and reiterated in the Builder 
in the year 1867, should have at last found 
favour from public authorities, and that there 


, ia now some hope of letting St. Paul’s stand 
THE INSTITUTE BLOWING HOT AND upon a suitable platform, open to view and to 


COLD. access, and unobstructive of public convenience. 


S1z,—The satyr in the fable was wonderfully astonished | The persistent purpose of the Corporation to 
at the man who blew hot and cold. I suppose it must be| widen Ludgate-hill is steadily advancing, and 
equal ignorance or simplicity on my part to express sur- | will, when complete, render the easement of St. 

ris r Dx " re e P . 

nstitute, should at a recent meeting declare the at Ala and P. aul’s north Churchyard route the more ossen- 
usages put forth by that body as “incapable of proof, | tial; and now that the Dean and Chapter incline 
illegal, and unreasonable; and in a recent number to grant concession, the opening out of a grand 


of your journal quote from those very rules for the | : : 
enlightenment of « very innocent inquirer. If the Insti. C@U8°W8y might be effected before tr 


tute rule about property in the drawings is of no force, by Christmas. 
what authority is pa gence to be ** bound to furnish one | = 
set of drawings, and one set of tracings, with duplicate | = 

spemneeiets ane who oy care what meee can exact | THE STRENGTH OF SLATE. 

rom builders for copies or for quantities advise every | P . 
inquirer under present circumstances to make his own | Sin,—If not troubling you too much with 
terms with his clients, tsking proper care of number one, | another letter, I wish to say that I arrive at 
put in clauses in > comes - or mag to pose bis | quite a different conclusion to that of “C. 8.” 
own interests as well as those of the builder and employer, . . : . . 

and he will then have a “ speci»] contract ” to var > mn | Taking my last illustration as a basis of caleu- 
of more value to him than all the rules and usages which | lation, the breaking weight of a slab 5 ft. 6 in. 
Coser ~— who oo jase - ew tamettain. | wide 2 in. thick, and with a 5 ft. 6 in. bearing 

e members of the London Builders’ Society have : . ” ; 

shown the simple and practical way of dealing with | (the size given by “ A Mason”), but resting only 
similar mattere. Having drawn up or agreed on a propér | at each end, should not be less than 9 tons 8 ewt. 
set of conditions of contract in which their interests are | Now, the fact of the slab being circular would 























carefully guarded, they agree not to tender for any works not, I think, make it less strong, but having a 


in competition, or sign any contracts, that do not conform | 


to them. And that no contract shall be undertaken by 
any member that has been declined by another builder on 
account of non-compliance with the conditions, But it 
will take half a century, at least, before the members of the 
Institute of British Architects will learn to set in this 
vigorous and straightforward manner, 

F. BR. I, B. A. 





LIABILITY OF LANDLORDS FOR SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS, 


A cast of some importance to owners and occupiers of 
honses has been tried before Mr. Marshall, the judge, and 
a jury, atthe Leeds County Court, Mr. Wm. Banks, late 
ot Heworthb, near York, sued Mr. John Jagger, the land- 
lord of some houses in Northfield-equare, for the recovery 
of the sum of 18/. 13s. 6d, for alleged loss and damage 
arising from a sam honse. The plaintiff's case was, that 
in March last Mr. Banks inspected a new house in North- 
field-square, belonging to Mr. Jagger, who said that it did 
not smoke. Mr. Banks agreed to take the house at s 
yearly rental of 28/., and went to reside in it early in 
April. When the fire in the front kitchen was lighted, 
every room in the house was filled with smoke, and in the 
drawing-room it was found iwpossible for two persons to 
see each other, Mr. Jagger was sent for, and he tried to 
remedy it, but, as the plaintiff said, ‘It did not do a 
penn’orth of good.” Plaintiff's family found it impossible 
to live in the house, and after about six weeks’ occupancy 
they were compelled to remove. In fitting up the premises 
the plaintiff had incurred considerable expense, and by his 
foreed removal he sustained loss and damage by injary 
to furniture, &c. An examination of the house was made 
by Mr, Hainsworth, the Corporation expen, 2 inspector, 
and it was his opinion that, owing to the smoke it was not 
fence, evidence was given to the 


fit to live in. For the de’ ‘ } 
effect that recent examinations of the premises during the 
burning of fires did not reveal any smoke, The judge, 
summing up, said the real question was whether the pre- 
mises were fit for human habitation—The jury gave 


support all round mustgive an immense accession 
of strength. The hole in the centre weakens the 
slab undoubtedly, but, on the other hand, this 
precludes the possibility of weighting it in the 
middle, which is, of course, the point of greatest 
leverage. ALFRED Brasy, 








ARCHITECTURAL QUANTITIES AND 


I nave read with considerable interest the, 
recent correspondence in the Builder in reference 
to the subject of quantities and estimates, as to | 
the responsibilities attending them, and the best 
mode of securing acc=racy to the satisfaction of | 
all parties concerned. It appears to me that, | 
whilst in some quarters there has been an} 
unblushing desire to secure the emoluments | 
without taking any responsibility, there has 
been, on the other hand, a timidity in dealing 
with the subject, as if there was something 
mysterious and dangerous about it, which the 
pure-minded architect could scarcely venture to 
touch without soiling his delicate fingers. 

I may state that I am an architect retired some 
years from general practice. I have therefore no 
longer any personal interest in the question ; but 
as, during @ professional life of over thirty-five 
years, I have had much to do with quantities, 
both in buildings erected by myself and others, 
robably a reference to my own experience, as 
well as to the general principles involved, may 





verdict for the plaintiff for 13/. 3s, 6d, The judge 
allowed costs, 








Now, to begin at the beginning, what are 
quantities? Are they not yas ve ‘admeasures 
ment before the work is done, in the same way 
as @ measurement bill is an admeasurement 
after the work is completed? What is there in 
the nature of things which should lead to diffe. 
rent treatment in the one case from the other ? 

An architect prepares a design for a building, 
which his client wishes should be executed by 
contract. For this purpose a bill of quantities is 
necessary, founded upon the plans and specifica- 
tion. Now, an architect in large practice taking 
the zsthetic and constructive part into his own 
hands could not personally take out the ad- 
measurements himself, and it becomes 
either to have a duly-qualified person on his 
staff, or to hand over the task to an ontside 
professional quantity-taker. There are, how- 
ever, many architects not so over-burdened with 
commissions as to prevent their taking out the 
quantities with their own hands. In any of 
these cases I contend that it is for the interest 
of all parties that the architect should identify 
himself with the quantities, and make them 
his own. I am, of course, supposing the ne- 
cessary skill and common honesty on the part of 
the practitioner. If he has not the former, he 
will most likely burn his own fingers; and if he 
has not the latter, he will burn the fingers of 
other people. None can be so competent to 
determine how all the details, many of which it 
is impossible exactly to set forth either in the 
drawings or specification, ought to be carried 
ont. Going over the quantities also is an ex- 
cellent résumé of the progress of the works 
opening out the points of construction, and find- 
| ing out the weak places, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity for correcting and revising before com- 
mencing operations. 

I would go so far as to make the bill of quan- 
tities a part of the contract. Depend upon it, if 
the builder knew that for every cubic foot of 
wood and stone he puts intoa building he is sure 
to get value received, it would be a strong 
inducement to reduce his tender to the lowest 
figure possible. In winding up and adjusting 
the accounts, an authorised and priced bill of 
quantities is a wonderfal aid in preventing dis- 
putes and producing a satisfactory result. 

What, then, are the objections to a plan, as I 
think, so simple and rational? The main ob- 
jection—at least the one most frequently urged, 
lis this. Blunders and mistakes will arise, and 
somebody must be responsible for them. The 
client will expect his contract to be fulfilled to 
the letter, and if the architect takes out the 
quantities he will, under such circumstances, 
try to escape by collusion with the builder in 
| saving the amount of the mistake in some other 
‘way, if he does not submit to pay the deficiency 
‘ont of his own pocket. Let us see what force 
| there is in the case thus stated, and how far the 
| evil would be remedied by a different course. 
| Ibave said that in reasoning out the matter 


we must assume ordinary skill in the architect. 


| If he has not, he had better refer the quantities 
| to somebody who has. If he is competent, no 
‘doubt there is risk of mistakes as there is in all 
|human affairs, but generally speaking a little 
\deficiency in one item is balanced by a little 
excess in another, and so the balance is pre- 
served. The cases are exceedingly rare in which 
“any serious deficiency exists in quantities taken 
lout by askilled person. Even if it were 80, if 
‘the client, for instance, has got ten squares of 
‘flooring where the quantities only specify five, 
'no right-minded person would take advantage 








ESTIMATES. ‘of an accident of that kind, and rob the con- 


tractor of materials and labour throngh a mere 
technicality. . 

If asimilar mistake occurred in a meagure- 
ment bill of work actually executed, the amount 
would be at once allowed. I confess I cannot 
see any difference in principle between the two. 

In order to shield themselves from demands 
for deficiencies, a clause has lately been intro- 
duced by some surveyors at the foot of the bill 
of quantities, that they do not warrant their 
correctness, which the party tendering may have 
the opportunity of testing at his own expense 
and risk. Anything more mean and shabby 
than this course can hardly be conceived. If 
the quantities are tested, they mast be taken 
out afresh ; and if so, what is the use of the first 
set? It is a dishonest device of incompetency 
to gain the reward which is due only to skill. 

In my own practice I have found great advan- 
tages iv having an authorised bill of quantities 
agreed to between architect and contractor, even 
where it does not form part of the contract 





not be without some little use. 


Many a dispute or complaint is immediately se 
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at rest by reference to the bill, and in the case 
of deductions or substitutions the benefit must 
be obvious. 

Now let us see how the present system works. 
Where a building is important enough to war- 
rant the employment of two surveyors, one 
chosen by the architect and the other by the 
competing contractors, the mode is fair and 
reasonable, thongh I think that even then it 
would be better that the quantities should be | 
adopted and recognised by the architect. This, 
however, is only the case in very large works. 


THE BUILDER. [ Dec. 31, 1870, 


school was at an advantage. In Giotto’s “ Hope” | uniform design, with connectional foliage in relief, 
we have a typical representation of the first | the lesser ones having small convex mirrors (of 
of these virtues; in Filippo Lippi’s ‘ Annuncia- | which there are about 400) in the centre. This 
tion,” of the second. room has also a rich cornice. The chimney. 
It was vexatious to hear Mr. Raskin, in the piece is of inlaid white marble, bat the room 
midst of eloquence, teaching such pernicious is at present in an unfinished state. 
rabbish as this,—that men who come to the; The drawing-room ceiling is divided by beams, 
University for the sake of lucrative knowledge, | enriched with panelling on soffits, and has large 
and set before themselves in their studies a de- | cusped Indian panels with floriated ornament, 
sire to learn what is practically useful in life, | but as yet has much unoccupied space to be 
and what enables them to rise above their presently filled in by a peculiar Indian mode 
neighbours, are not lovers of true honour or of of decoration, for which probably artists will 





In smaller ones sometimes the quantities are | 
taken out by different surveyors, and the tenders | 
are then framed upon no settled or agreed basis ; | 
sometimes by the architect, who shirks all | 
responsibility, but who, nevertheless, pockets | 
the commission. In some cases the builder or | 
his clerk takes his own quantities: hence the’ 
enormous and discreditable differences which | 
we sometimes see in tenders. Now, in all these | 
instances, the prudent builder, who wishes to 
pay his way, and avoid ruin, is obliged to add a! 
certain percentage for risk and contingencies, | 
which, when it is not really required, is 0 much | 
taken ont of the pocket of the client without 
return. | 


To sum up all, I think it will be found, in the | 


true learning. _have to be procured from the East. The walls 
,of this room will be covered with Indian 
‘embroidery, let into moulded panels, simi 
GRANT MEMORIAL SCHOOL, the abieinicn Sheaie, ee 
LITCHBOROUGH. | The boudoir is the only one which preserves 


At a public meeting held at Towcester, it was the character of the exterior of the mansion, 
resolved to carry into effect an object which the | The decorations of the ceilings, &c., are _in 
late Mr. Grant had for some years contemplated Carton Pierre, by Bockbinder. The modelling 
—the erection of a parochial school at Litch. ®lone of the ornaments in the apartments 
borough, for which he had, indeed, reserved asite. | described is said to have cost 8,000/. Theupper 
A committee of noblemen and gentlemen in the Part of the house will be dependent mostly on 
neighbourhood of Towcester was formed for the coloured decoration, and most of the rooms are 








' purpose, and the building is now completed and  “lready richly fa: nished in the Oriental style. 


ready for use. The site is near the church and | The works have been executed under the 
the rectory, at the intersection of the Towcester Sperintendence of Mr. Norton, architect, by 


and Farthingstone roads with that leading to 


Cubitt & Co., of Gray’s-inn-road. Mr. G. Wall 


long run, in this es in most other cases, that| Northampton. The building is constructed of i8 clerk of the works, Mr. Bash superintending 

eel distrust, suspicion, and attempt to over- | red ieeeiead. It is in the Gothic style, of the ©” the part of the contractors, and Mr. Thacker 

reach frustrate their own object, and that the Early English period. The windows are pointed, | # the surveyor. 

interests of client, contractor, and architect will | and filled with casements which open wide for | 

be best served by a spirit of fairness, honour, | ventilation; the gables overhang, and are fitted | 

and mutual good feeling. J. A. P. | with ornamental barge boards and finials. Over | 
| the principal or boys’ porch is a stepped gable | 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 








BLOOMSBURY. 


Tue large stone statue on the top of St. 
George’s Church, Bloomsbury, of the king who 
was made “the head of the steeple,” recently 
showed sach unmistakable signs of being unsafe 
that scaffolding has now been erected round the 
spire, so that its security may be seen to. 

A few weeks ago one of the angle “ acorns” 
from amongst the dentils of the Ionic cornice of 
the British Museum fell to the ground; since 


then scaffolding has been erected from the! which is continued all round the room. The | 


ground at each angle, so that the security of the | ‘of the steeple. The foundations of the body of 


other acorns may be attended to. We should 


have thought a hanging scaffold from the top of | 
the cornice would have been sufficient without | 


the expense of a high scaffold from the ground 
at every angle. 


SCULPTURE AND LEARNING. 


of the present era in Florence. He said,— 


Florentine artiste is, that they were gentlemen, 
in the best sense. In England we have a theory 
that the clown should produce art, and the 


| 


| scripti ed hite Mansfield stone. A 
Pose coonapes, guatcatapinnge ea diss the ‘whole fabric, is still left untouched, and muat 


| 

Mr. Ruskty, as Slade Professor at Oxford, has | 
been lecturing on sculpture. He maintained | 
that the world has only twice seen a perfect | 
school of sculpture,—in the fifth century before | 
Christ in Athens, and in the fifteenth century | 
|ness Prince Dhaleep Singh, has been rebuilt, 


The real secret of the success ofthe Greek and and is now sufficiently advanced towards com- 


and bell-turret; and in the centre of the front | 
elevation is another gable, containing the in- 


doorway and porch are provided for the girls’ 


,entrance at the opposite end of the building. | 
The schoolroom has an open roof, ceiled at the, 
level of the collar-beam, the part above being 
‘constructed for ventilation. The interior is 
| divided into three bays, and the trusses have 
| ornamental ribs springing from stone corbels in 


the wall. The walls have a lining, 4 ft. high 
from the floor, of deal, stained and varnished, 


fittings are the patent folding desks and seats, 
supplied by Sidebotham, of Manchester. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. Joseph 
Johnson, builder, Bugbrock, from the designs 


| and under the direction of the architect, Mr. T. 


Heygate Vernon, of London. The school is cal- 
culated for seventy children, and the total cost, 
including architect’s commission and ircidental 
expenses, will be about 3501. 








DHULEEP SINGH’S NEW RESIDENCE, 
E.vepon Hatt, Saffolk, the seat of his High- 


pletion to admit of the Maharajah occupying 
it. The exterior of the edifice is of red brick 


| with stone dressings, in the Italian style, but the 
gentleman look at it. The rule of all really good | interior, by the Prince’s wish, has been finished 
art is exactly the reverse of this. The true in the Indian style. The elaborate ornaments 


artist must be a cultivated gentleman; in fact, | 


being as yet devoid of colour and gilding do not 


the special characteristics which tended to! show to fall advantage. The entrance-hall, of 


develop the schools of Greece and Florence, are | 


} 


ample size, is surrounded with an arcade. The 


those which principally raise and cultivate the | arches, cusped, and columns are profusely orna- 


minod of man :— 
1. The capability of enthusiasm, and the 


|mented, the arch spandrels being filled with 
|rosettes and foliage; and the soffits of arches 


recognition of it as the highest state of manhood. | with similar elaborate work. The ceiling is 


This element was one which shone forth promi- 
nently alike in Greek and Medizval gentlemen. 

2. Obedience to seen and unseen authority. 
The love of law, the submission to those set over 


stronger in the Middle Ages, 

3. Habitual living in the presence of death, 
and of death regarded as the end of life, not as 
the beginning of a new existence. Death was 
accepted as an evil, but it was regarded without 
horror. 

4. Parity of the pattern of love. In this 
respect the Florentineschool was far in advance 
of the Greek ; for, although the Greeks dwelt on 
the sanctity of domestié, love, yet the absolute 
necessity of purity in the highest love was an 
essentially Christian idea. 

5. Imaginative or actual dwelling in the pre- 
sence of pure spirits. The Greek pictured to 
himeelf the gods dwelling among men; to the 
Christian his belief was a living and a present 
reality. But the Greek had no idea of receiving 
from these spirits pardon and the forgiveness of 
his sins; so that hope and humility were im- 
possible to him. Here again the Florentine 


divided into compartments by means of beams 
which are richly panelled, and supported by 
corbels. The several compartments of the ceil- 


_ ing are covered with raised ornament, the designs 
them, was strong in Greek times, and still | 


being varied. The chimney-piece, not yet fixed, 

is of elaborate design in white marble. Across 

the hall, and forming a lobby thereto, is a glazed | 
screen of fanciful character, the glass in it being 

frosted, and embossed with a flowing charac- 

teristic Indian pattern. ‘lhe centre part of the 
floor is boarded (to be covered with an Eastern | 
carpet), round which is a margin 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 
of marble and richly coloured encaustic tiles, | 
made expressly for this hall. 

Adjoining the entrance-hall is the grand stair- 
case of polished marble, inlaid, the rises of 
steps having a leaf ornament sunk upon them. 
The soffits of steps are moulded, and those of the 
landings have sunk panels and flower ornaments. 
The stair balustrade is of cast iron. This stair- 
case goes up to the second floor, and on each 
story are enriched cusped archways, leading to 
the corridors, &c. The dining-room is of ample 
dimensions, and the ceiling is formed into panels 
of many shapes and sizes, but making a general | 











Bernard Castle.—St. Mary’s Church has been 
restored and re-opened for divine service. The 
tower, which seemed to be the worst part of the 


remain so until sufficient fands can be raised for 
its entire reconstruction. In its present state, 


| propped up with crutches, it has such an ill 
_effect with the other part of the building, that 
this alone is a sofficient incentive to the inhabi- 


tants of the town to provide the requisite sum 


| for that purpose ; because, until this is done, the 
' peal of eight bells will be of very little use, as 


they cannot be rung on account of the instability 


the church have been for the most part recon- 
structed or underpinned, and a channel made 
round the outside to carry off the water into a 
drain, and the churchyard on the north side 
partially lowered, whilst that on the south has 


' been levelled and laid out. The west wall of the 


nave, which contained the principal entrance- 
door, has been entirely rebuilt; a large window 
inserted, and the door reconstructed in (he 
original south porch entrance. The ponderous 
west gallery, and that which occupied the upper 
part of the north transept, have been pulled 
down, and open benches of American pine fixed 
in the body of the church, with which arrange- 
ment there will be but very little loss, as the 
former were calculated to seat about 669, whilst 
the present arrangement will seat 623 adults, 
allowing 20 io. toeach. The whole of the vaults 
inside the church have been removed, the floor 
lowered a few feet (in doing which some loads 
of bones and skulls, supposed to have been 
buried inside the church during the progress of 
the former restoration were discovered), and 
covered 8 in. thick with concrete, over which 
encaustic tiles have been laid; and in the 
place of the old warming-apparatus two pa- 
tent Gill air-stoves and the requisite air-flaes 
in connexion therewith have been fixed. In 
place of the elliptical arch at the east end 
of the north arcade, two semicircular arches 
have been built, to correspond with the others. 
The east wall of the chancel has been en- 
tirely rebuilt, and a window inserted, similar 
to the one destroyed in 1815, together with two 
smaller ones in the south wall, similar in design 
to the east and west windows. The greater 
part of the outer south transept wall has also 
been rebuilt, and a stained-glass window, pro- 
cured by public subscription, has been erected in 
memory of the late Rev. Canon George Dagard, 
perpetual curate of the parish. An organ- 
chamber has been constructed at the east end of 
the north transept, adjoining the north part of 
the chancel, and an organ, built by Mr. Brindley, 
of Sheffield, has been fixed in place of the old 
one. The surpliced choir now occupy the chancel, 
for whom oak benches have been provided by 


Mr. Snaith, of Darlington. The flooring is of 


encaustic tiling ; whilst that inside the brazen 
communion-rail is glazed. It was found neces- 
sary to re-roof the whole place, the timbers 
being found very rotten in certain parte, and 
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the leading, which, by injadicious repairing, was 
rendered almost useless for turning water, has 
peen relaid. The church is lighted by gas, sup- 
plied by brass standards. The contract for the 
mason’s work was obtained by Mr. B. Hepworth, 
of Barnard Castle. The plumber, gasfitter, and 
glazier’s work was given to Mr. Simpson, of 
Staindrop. The carpenter and joiner’s work 
was executed as follows :—Roofs, Mr. Armytage, 
of Darlington; vestry and south door, Mr. Adam- 
son, of Egglestone ; flooring and seating, Messrs. 
MacAdam, of Alston; and the tiling by 
Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co., of Stoke-upon.- 
Trent. 

Hastings and St. Leonard’s.—S8t. Andrew’s 
Church has been consecrated. Miss M. J. Sayer, 
besides granting the site for the church, sub- 
scribed 1,0001. towards its erection; and a 
farther sam of 1,2501. in connexion with the 
endowment and repairs. Somewhere about 
eighteen months since Mr. Brock (Habershon & | which will be lighted by fifteen windows. Be- 
Brock) prepared plans for the new Gothic church; sides these, there will be twelve windows in 
and the tender of Mr. John Howell, at eome- | other parts of the church (nine in the nave and 
thing like 3,0001., was accepted. The total cost | three in the north transept). The tower will be 
of the erection will be 3,6001.; and of this | 54 ft. high, and the spire 40 ft. The walls are 
amount 1,0001. remain to be raised. Thecharch | to be built of local stone, with Bath stone dress- 
stands in St. Andrew’s-road, adjacent to the ings, and the roof Staffordshire tile; the 
large retort-house of the gasworks. It consists seating and roofing inside of deal, oiled and 
of nave, south aisle, and apse chancel, having varnished. The organ-loft will be over the 
seat accommodation for 450 persons. | Vestry in the south transept, and the principal 

Eltham.—The foundation-stone of a church, to entrance will be on the north side, facing the 
be dedicated to St. Peter, situated in the Eltham. turnpike road. The church is te be completed 
road, Lee, has been laid by Lady Louisa Mills. by the lst of October next. Mr. H. Howes is 
The new building, which is to be Early Gothic | the clerk of the works. 
in style, will be constructed of brick, with stone Cheltenham.—A new apse to St. John’s 
columns and window tracery. It will consist of Church has been consecrated. The apse hae 
@ nave, north and sonth aisles, chancel,and organ been erected to afford 150 additional free 
chamber. The west end of the nave will sittings for the poor. The expense of the new 
terminate in a tower and spire, the basement of building is already defrayed. A pulpit (ex-| 
which will form the principal entrance. The ecuted by Boulton, of Cheltenbam) has been | 
cost of the church and part of the tower at presented by Mrs. J. L. Armitage; a reading- 
present in progress will be 3,9501., of which sum desk, by Mra. Sitwell; gas-standards and com- 
there are still about 2,000. to be raised. The | munion-rail (executed by Letheren & Randle, 
structure will be erected from the designs Cheltenham), by Colonel Hodson; carved 
of Messrs. Newman & Billing, architecta,| chairs, &o., by Miss Hodson; and the organ, 
Southwark, by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, of which has been removed from the gallery to the | 


porch. The old brick wall, which hid the church 
and churchyard from view, has given place to 
iron rails next the road. The alterations were 
carried out from plans prepared by Mr. W. L. 
Fawoett, of Cambridge; and Mr. J. Downing 
was the contractor, Mr. Childs being sub-con- 
tractor for the stonework; Mr. Harrison, for the 
carpentry; Mr. Love, for the glazing; and Mr. 
Pank, for the gasfittings. About 1,000/, have 
been expended. 

Oaford.—The foundation stone of a new charch 
for the Osney district of Oxford has been laid. 
The erection of the church, which will be dedi- 
cated to St. Frideswide, has been undertaken by 
Messsrs. Honor & Castle, at the contract price of 
2,9901.; and the architect is Mr. S. 8. Teulon. 
The church will be built to accommodate 370 
people, its interior length being 105 ft., and the 
width of the nave 25 ft., and the transept, 18 ft. 
6 in. The depth of the chancel is 11 ft. 6 in., 








| 
| 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Stockton.—The church dedicated to St. Mary 
has been re-opened. This church was originally 
designed by Augustus Welby Pogin. It was 
left incomplete by him, and now, after a lapse of 
many years, has been finished, except in its 
belfry and spire, and this was the event cele- 
brated by the re-opening of the church. The 
work was done under the superintendence of 
Mr. Goldie, the architect of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at York; Mr. Salt was the clerk of 
the works; and Mr. J. F. Cragg, of Stockton, 
the builder. The new work consists of an apsidal 
chancel, 28 ft. deep, with an arcade running 
round its walls, pierced with lancet windows, and 
filled with stained glass, by Mr. Barnett, of New- 
castle. The roof is arched and ribbed in wood, 
the floor is of tiles, and an altar of sculptured 
stone rises in the midst. The ‘organ-gallery has 
been remodelled, and the organ, which was 
comparatively worthless, renewed and improved 
by Messrs. Foster & Andrews, of Hull, The 
improvements have cost 3,0001. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Carrington. —The memorial stone of new 
Baptist schools has been laid here. Mr. W. 
Webster, of Basford, is the architect and builder, 
and the estimated cost of the new building, in- 
cluding the site, will be 3501. The dimensions 
of the rooms will be as follow:—Large room, 
40 ft. by 25 ft., and 13 ft. high; infants’ room, 
18 ft. by 11 ft. There will be two class-rooms 
partitioned off for class-rooms for adult scholars. 
The building will be heated by Mersey of Lough- 
borough’s new patent heating pipes. 








STAINED GLASS. 
Beverley Minster and St. Mary’s. — These 
churches have had additions of stained-glass 
windows made to them. 





Islington. 

Rawmarsh (Shefield).—The parish church has 
been reopened, after being put in repair. For a 
considerable time before the work of restoration | 
was begun, many people considered that the old | 
tower was in a very unsafe condition, whilst 
others were of a contrary opinion. However, 
about two years ago it was resolved that the 
tower and the interior of the church should be 
entirely restored, and efforts were made to raise 
the necessary funds. The work of rebuilding 
the tower was let to Mr. J. Harper, of Rother- 
ham, for 7001. The interior of the church has 
been cleansed, and the nave has been opened 
out into the tower, thus making an addition to 
the available space within the church. Mr. 
Blackmoor, architect, has had the direction of 
the work, and a new pulpit and reading-desk 
placed in the church are of his design. The 
cost of the whole of the work of restoration is 
about 1,000’. Mr. Knapton, of Raw Marsh, has 
presented to the church two new bells, at a cost 


| apse, has been enlarged and improved by Nichol- 

son, of Worcester. The windows were done by 
| Messrs. Dancey, Bros., of Gloucester, from 
designs by the architect, Mr. Muller. The 
whole of the wood and stone carving have 
been executed by Boulton. A subscription 
has been set on foot to raise a sum of 
1,2001., the estimated cost of the necessary 
external and internal alterations. The dilapi- 
dated state of the building requires that it 
should be re-roofed, the outer walls be cased in 
by stone, and the present windows be super- 
seded by others more in harmony with those of 
the new apse. A stained-glass window has been 
promised by Mrs. Kenshaw, and another by 
Capt. Ford. 





DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Ongar.—The Congregational chapel has just 
undergone alteration and improvement, and has 


In St. Mary’s Church, 
one of the windows in the south aisle of the nave 
has been filled in by Mr. T. Shepherd, solicitor, 
of this town, to the memory of his parents. In 
the Minster, the window in the west face of the 
south tower has been filled in by subscription, to 
commemorate John T. Cledver, son of Mr. G. 
Cleaver, of this town, who died two years ago. 
Mr. Shepherd’s window is in three lights, each 
of which contains Scriptural subjects. The 
Cleaver window describes a scene well known to 
readers of early Church history, namely, the 
Market-place in Rome, where Gregory, after- 
wards St. Gregory the Great, is bargaining for 
three British youths who are there offered for 
sale. Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, sup- 
plied both the windows. 











FROM SCOTLAND. 





been re-opened. The internal fittings are en- 





Psi thus making a complete peal of eight | 
| 

Ipswich.—It has been resolved, at a public | 
meeting, to make an effort to build a new church 
in St. Margaret’s parish; and a committee has 
been appointed, and subscriptions promised. 

St. Michael-at-Thorn.— The Church of St. | 
Michael-at-Thorn, according to the Norfolk | 
Chronicle, has been re-opened. The north aisle, | 
which was a source of danger from its dilapi-| 
dated condition, has been entirely rebuilt, and 
enlarged by 6 ft., so as to provide additional | 
accommodation to the extent of some eighty 
sittings. The chancel has been restored, the 
carved oak reredos having been converted into 
a screen which divides an entirely new double 
vestry, one for the clergy and the other for the 
choir, from the main building. The choir vestry 
serves as an organ-chamber, the organ having 
been removed from its former position on the 
south side of the church to the north side 
of the chancel. The organ has been supplied 
with a new case. The east wall has been re- 


faced, and that at the west end entirely rebuilt. | hall road. It has been erected from the plans 
Throughout, the church has been cleaned, and = —s oe & Sons. The total cost will 
about 2,2001. 


warmed and ventilated, Gidney’s apparatus 
being employed for the warming. It is also 
lighted by circlets of gas-jets surrounding the 
capitals of the pillars of the aisle, and a row of 
jets being affixed to the south wall at certain 
intervals. All the seats have been varnished 
and the old lectern restored. The same may be 
said of the old Norman doorway at the south 





vow in course of construction, when the teast of 
his health was given, rather enigmatically re- 
plied that he was more fitted for the scaffold 
than for public speaking. 


tirely new. Narrow, high-backed pews have | 
given way to open benches, in stained deal, the 
models for which were found in the restored 
cathedral of Lichfield. A new gallery, with 
panelled front, has been erected. At the other 
end of the building stands the pulpit, which is 
of Italian design, with arches in front supported 
by oaken columns, having decorated capitals ; in 
the rear of the pulpit are seata for the deacons, 
and in front is the reading-desk, the whole being 
surrounded by a communion-rail. On the wall 
behind the pulpit is an entablature, in three 
bays, containing Scriptural texts, which are 
wrought in letters of scarlet and gold on what 
appears to be a lavender ground. The archi- 
tect under whom these improvements have been 
carried out, was Mr. C. Gilbert, of Nottingham, 
and the work has been executed by Mr. Noble, 
of Ongar, builder. The total cost is about 5001. 

Hipperholme.—The new Wesleyan Chapel here 
has been opened for divine service. It is a 
Gothic edifice, situated at the junction of the 
Denholme Gate-road with the Leeds and White- 








Criminal Instinct.—The builder of a church 





Edinburgh.—During the past three months 
considerable alterations have been effected in the 
interior of Broughton-place United Presbyterian 
Church. The alterations have been carried out 
from plans prepared by Mr. John Paterson, 
architect. In the treatment of the interior the 
architect has adopted the Romanesque style of 
architecture. The pews in the area and gallery 
have been lowered, the doors removed, and the 
whole provided with new copings and bench- 
ends of modern design. The new pulpit is of 
larger dimensions than the former one, and takes 
the form of a dais or platform, with an orna- 
mental front. The back design or screen; which 
is erected against the wall immediately behind 
the platform, and rises high above it, consists of 
panelled pilasters set on pedestals, and finished 
with carved capitals supporting consoles, the 
whole being surmounted by a pediment. Be- 
tween the primary and secondary pilasters the 
wall is decorated with carved ornaments. The 
whole is executed in yellow pine and American 
walnut, stained in suitable shades. The pillars 
supporting the gallery have been ornamented 
with enriched capitals, and the soffit and beam 
have been reconstructed with ornate panelled and 
moulded work. The gallery front has also been 
elaborately treated. The panels are filled with an 
arcaded balustrade, continuously carried round 
the whole front and brought forward to the pulpit 
design. The windows have been filled with stained 
glass similar to the cathedral grisaille glass, 
which is composed mainly of light neutral 
shades, containing pieces of blue, ruby, gold, 
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green, &c., interspersed like gems throughont, | trades is attempted than would be possible in a i 


as recommended in some recent articles in the general directory. Thus, the manufacturers of 
Builder. The six windows towards the pulpit | particular articles are given, a8,— 
are contributed by six members of the charch, Stean Engine Makers—Ploughing, pp. 104.and 794, 
and the remaining twelve in the side walls by| Steam Engine Makers—Portable, pp. 194 and 704, 
the congregation. These windows have been! Steam Engine Makers—Traction, PP- as and 796. 
designed and executed by Messrs. Ballantine & a pear ge mag ng —_ a 

one . . : » PP- an 5 
Son. The painting and painted decoration have 
been designed and executed by Mr. William| And so on. Usually these trades have been 
Paxton. The design of the ceiling is the chief| included under the title of Engineers; but in 
feature of the painted decoration. The original | the present volume they are detailed in a manner 
panelling of the ceiling has been enriched with | never before aitempted. Pains have evidently 
stencilled ornament in various colours. The | been taken to insure correctness, and the result- 
ground of the panel is finished in blue, and lighted | ing volume will be found valuable by a large 
up with gold. The walls are finished with a| body of persons. This and their fellow volume, 
brown hue, and the wall linings and the seating lon the Building Trades would afford materials, 





of the charch are stained dark, to accord with | if carefully examined, for some curious and |i 


the style of architecture. The cost altogether | interesting deductions. 
of the alterations, including the stained glass, | 
will be about 1,8001. The contractors were 
Mesers. Bell & Scott, for joiner work ; Stewart & VARIORUM. 
Campbell, for plaster work; and Hagh Paterson& | Ar the head of the almanacs that have reached 
Co. for furnishings. The foundation-stone of a | us, we must place, as of old, the “ British 
new hall for Lodge “ journeymen” was to be laid | Almanac and Companion.” The essays forming 
this week. The site of the new building is at | the latter are very interesting, notably “ Masters 
the foot of Blackfriars-street. A serious |and Men,” by Mr. William E. A. Axon; the 
accident has occurred in High-street, in the fall Squares of London, by Mr. Robinson; Metro- 
of the gable of one of the old houses at present politan Locomotion, by Mr. Smiles; and one 
being demolished in connexion with the improve- | descriptive of the National Portrait Gallery. 
ment of Blackfriars’ Wynd, whereby one of the | Architecture and Public Improvements are 
persons engezed in the hazardous work,—a | treated of by Mr. James Thorne.——The neat 
joiner, in the bloom of manhood,—was almost | little “ Art-Union of London Almanac” gives a 
instantaneously killed, and two labourers were large amount of information on matters con- 
severely injured. nected with the fine arts, not to be found collec- 
tively elsewhere. Dietrichsen & Hannay still 
Se Toa ere publish their “ Royal Almanac.” ——As Messrs. 
. Blackwood do their “ Shilling Scribbling Diary. 
B 80 ks BR eceibed, The rough maps of large reste in the latter for 
vi o ’ 
Wonders of European Art. By Louis Viarpor. Girls” Reading Re 3 ‘ona i» Patina 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1871. Primary Series. “The Poctical Reader,” from 
Some time ago we mentioned a book issued by the same publishers, for more advanced eeivolens 
the same publishers, entitled, “ Wonders of ;, preceded by come unetdl tiataen reading. — 
Italian Art, a translation of the first part « The Mason’s Home,” by Mary Beighton (Book 
of the “Merveilles de la Peinture,” by M. ‘Society, Paternoster-row), is a little story in 























Viardot. The book now before us is a trans- | : : : 
lation of the second series of the “ Merveilles,” | pee he ae og ye ne at ee yrerer sm 
and forms a companion volume, just the thing poforred r Its pathos and air of reality wed 
for a gift at this giving time. It is very agree- | i ¢oroe,——-The fact that “ The Tel y Ante 
able and instructive reading, and is richly illus- | }.44 ” by R. Bond (Lockwood & ror ) : is dedi- | 
trated with reproductions of known engravings | nated to fag Sanfiem ore, with permission paar 
rg mac re oa a — ?) by | has reached « third edition, shows it is to be de- | 
blocks ury Permanent process and wood | pended on. Any young persons who wish to fit | 
gg arte stiiaelh tactile themselves for the post of telegraph clerk, will | 
harshly of the original author. The Scuahh oe = - — oe ae rt, | 
? : | Past and Present: a nglis on | 
ste te Gram rie mi he te eo a th Sm (ge 
, ?| seems to have for chief, though hidden motive | 


the best modern, even living, artists of the | 4..: : F 
3 mS, 7 eeire to show that the Reformation “ infected” | 
several schools being mentioned. Not one word, | 4i) sorts and conditions of things, and that the | 


however, is there concerning the English school | .),ndonment of Popery “ was fatal to the true | 


or English painters,—they are all utterly and |. +:ct: seit 12? “ ae | 
entirely ignored. In the list of painters given | mecwrees4 Fore Chiieadil ; e ; wun tc ae bee 
we look in vain for Reynolds, Gainsborough, Gauge for the new Indian Railway ? London: | 
Hogarth, Tarner, Etty, Stanfield, Maclise. Is jopnson & Co.. Flest-etrest, “Boasber: TXenes' 
this the result of ignorance or prejudice? M. of India Office » In this pamphlet, “C A ” stile, 
: : 2. » “OC. E. 

ee ie —= a ge aaa . cates the formation of narrow gauge lines and 
eis ontkde 3 f the E nish bli mage in light rolling stocks for India, being of the Times 
Our eyes the issue of the English publisher. It oF india’s opinion that, “jadging by all Eoglish 
is a charming little volame, so far as it goes, | examples, it is perfect mnndinces66 Gamateush 
and has our warm commendation. |them on the received system, which means 
ruinous expenditure and dead loss,” 




















The Young Mechanic: a Book for Boys. Contain-| — 
ing Directions for the Use of all Kinds of Tools. - 
By the Author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” | Wiscellanen, 


London, 1871. Triibner & Co. ali: sees 


Tus is a capital book for boys, and, indeed,!) ggew rnsti Pendlebury.— 

for some men, for we can imagine it proving very bury, a wena roy ; mining and ebibcrn sea 
valuable to many in our colonies. However, it district, midway between Manchester and Bolton 
is addressed specially to boys{; and, while inte- there has jast been erected and inaugurated a 
resting and amusing them will give a power and building, the chief object of which is to afford 
facility which may be found useful in after-life. | the means of recreative entertainment and amuse- 
The second illustration, by the way, must not be ment to the working population of the neigh- 
taken as a sample of the accuracy of the book bourhood. The premises comprise reading-room 
throughout, for that shows a 2-ft. rule with | library, large billiard-room, bagatelle oon and 
13 in. on each side of the central joint, little | smoking room, an sssembly-room to seat 600 
slip which may be forgiven, though awkward for | persons, committee, ante and retiring rooms, a 


One who insists, as th thor ri . 2 
sebshdint to cer. rightly does, on | gymnasiam, a hall-keeper’s residence, 





and other accessory offices, and generally appli. 
—_——. : ances rarely to be found except in a gentlemen’s 
Post Office Directory of the Riihieith dak tou ae and premises have been 

ond Wale Trades throughout England, Seotland, aud, woh coaad haf en fee Ole & 
Pay Ag a Keir & Co, 1870, Sons. The aechivestiaie. may be dosuthok ss 
fase y Wagyu 4 ow Satay of the Engineers | somewhat semi-Gothic instyle. The front gable 
land end Wales” al Trades for England, Seot- | contains an illuminated clock, the gift of a lady 
Kelly, differs in ee by Messrs. | in the neighbourhood. The total cost, including 

Ta rey ito +e grate wet country | fittings and furniture, will be about 3,0001., the 
o — ao beim » inasmuch as being | larger proportion of which sum has been taken 








* more thorough division of| up in shares by the inhabitants, 
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is 
made of 12 Ib. of archis, balls of lim 2 
other similar plant, in a suitable quantity 
crates to en 6 peat eb De hepmad ove itn, 
previously Then there are pulverised 
separately 8 lb. of vegetable or animal charcoal, 
or any suitable animal or vegetable black, ang 
this powder is distributed over the whole magg 
of paste, and the whole is well stirred. After 
having previously beaten 24 1b. of coarse hair 
in order to open it well, the filaments are 
strewed in small portions over the paste, at the 

SS alle ae prodac Sf nee eat 
tions, in 
mass-like mortar, and which is similarly applieg 


Improved Oil Lamps.—A paper “on 
method of lighting towns, factories, or private 
houses, by means of vegetable or mineral oils,” 
has been read at the Society of Arts, by Mr, 
A. M. Silber, of Wood-street. By means of an 
improved burner -* — mode of d. i 
and consuming the oil, proposes to light 
cities, factories, or private houses, by ike 
the oil, whether petrolenm or paraffine, colza, or 
other oil, through tanks and pipes to the 
lamps or burners,—not a very promising pro. 
ject, we fear. The more complete com. 
bustion of the oil, however, by means of 
improved burners is a much-wanted deside. 
ratum; and if Mr. Silber solves this problem 
satisfactorily, without attempting to compete 
with gas,—bad as it too often is,—by means of 
tanks and supply-pipes, he will confer a great 
benefit on the public, and improve the gas 
supply also, which stands greatly in need of 
such improvement, in dwelling-houses espe- 
cially, as a good rival light withont the stench 
of ill-consumed paraffine, might soon effect. 


Improvements in Durham Cathedral. 
Two large gas-standards have been erected 
within the altar rails. The standards are about 
12 ft. high, of polished and moulded brass work, 
in accordance with the architecture of the screen, 
ornamented with chasing and crystals, aud 
mounted on moulded bases of polished Frosterley 
marble. Each standard has forty-one lights. 
The Bishop’s Throne and the stalls have aleo 
each received additional ornamentation, brass 
brackets having been affixed to each, in place of 
the common iron rods which formerly supported 
the curtains. The new curtain rods on the 
Throne are supported at the back by brackets, 
bearing shields charged with the arms of Biabop 
Hatfield, and in the front by slender shafts 
bearing figures of angels, one holding s crozer 
and book, the other a mitre. The whole of the 
brass work has been made by Mesers. Hart, Son, 
Peard, & Co., of London and Birmingham, from 
the designs of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, archi- 
tect. 

Accident at Castleford Waterworks.— 
An accident of a serious character has taken 
place at these works. The reservoir, which is 
situated on Redhill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the town, was completed two or three 
months ago by the contractors, Messrs. Slinger * 
Naylor, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Filliter, It is constructed to hold 375,000 
gallons, a three os. ae: The covering of 
the reservoir is of arches, carried on cast- 


8 | iron girders spanning from pillar to pillar, the 


latter also of cast iron: the arches are built 
cement, over which are 12 in. of earth to keep 
the water from contamination. This covering 
has nearly all fallen in, and the reservoir has 
now the appearance of a complete wreck. The 
damage will amount to a few bundred as. 
This accident is attributed to the ground being 
hollow under the reservoir. § cummems 


Civil and Mechanical Engincers’ Sociely 
The opening address of this society, for 
session 1870-71, was delivered by the Presid 
Mr. James B, Walton, Assoc. Inst. C.E.,on Fridsy 
evening, the 16th inst. The address dwelt 
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The New Bridge over the Tees.—At the 
— of oe Bre roe Railway Com- 
pany, mem ° ‘ees Conservancy, the 
Stockton Corporation, the Middlesbrough Cor- 
— and a namber of gentlemen from 

Stockton, Mi h, and Redear, 
visited the swing-bridge at Goole, in order 
that they might see the working of the 
bridge, which, to a great extent, is the model 
upon which the railway company propose 
to construct the bridge across the Tees. Mr. 
Harrison, the engineer to the company, explained 
the construction of the bridge. It consists of 
eight spans in all, the third and fourth of which 
from the eastern bank of the Ouse are formed by 
the swing bridge, which has a total length of 
220 ft., or 20 ft. shorter than the proposed swing- 
bridge over the Tees near Newport. The move- 
able portion weighs about 650 tons, but it is so 
balanced that it is swung round with the utmost 
smoothness. The central pillar on which the 
swing revolves is a massive structure, resting 
on foundaticas sunk 70 ft. below the bed of the 
river, and the accumulators for hydraulic power 
are sunk to a similar depth. The management 
of the bridge is effected by powerful hydraulic 
rams, worked by donkey engines, all placed 
within the body of the bridge just over the cen- 
tral pier, and all in duplicate to provide against 
accidents. The moveable portion of the bridge 
and machinery were constructed by Sir W. Arm- 
strong & Company, Elswick Works, and bear date 
1868. The other portions of the bridge were 
constructed by a firm at Stanningley, near 
Leeds, the late Mr. Brassey being the contractor 
for the whole, 


Leeds Ladies’ Sanitary Association.— 
The sixth anniversary of the Leeds Branch of 


Proposed Tunnel under Scarborough.— 
The Scarborough town council, at the last 
monthly meeting, remitted to a committee a 
proposal from Mr. J. F. Fairbank, 0.E., to unite 
the North sands with the South Bay by a tannel 
under the town. The report of the committee 
recommends that the council grant the applica- 
tion on receipt of plans and guarantee of sub- 
scription of capital, on condition that the work 
is completed in two years from the Ist of January, 
1871, that indemnity against damage and loss 
be given, and that an annual consideration,—at 
first 103.,—be also given. 


Institution of Surveyors.— At the ordinary 





general meeting, held on Monday, December 12, | 


entitled “ The Valuation of Annuities and Rever- | 
sions dependent upon Terms of Certain Dara- 

tion.” A short discussion ensued, and the further 

consideration of the paper was adjourned to a 

fature meeting. The next meeting will be held 

on January the 16th, when a discussion will be 

opened by Mr. Edmund Rushworth, “On the | 
Proposal for making the Owners of Lands and 
Houses pay a portion of the Local Taxation.” 


_ Boiler Explosion in a Chapel.—The heat-_ 
ing apparatus of the boiler at Hoilywalk Congre- | 
gational Chapel, Leamington, exploded recently | 
whilst being prepared for the morning service. | 
The front of the boiler was blown out, several | 
windows in the building were smashed to| 
atoms, and the large entrance-doors forced off | 
their hinges; the attendant narrowly escaped 
being killed, and the explosion, which shook 
the adjoining premises, caused great alarm in 
the neighourhood. The accident arose from the 
water in the pipes being frozen. 





the Ladies’ Sanitary Association has been held 
in the library of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society. The Rev. Canon Woodford, 


Institute of Accountants.—The organisa- 
| tion of the Institute of Accountants in London 
|is being proceeded with, and the council will 


D.D., presided. A report on the sanitary con- | issue for general information the rules and regu- 
dition, and other kindred subjects, was read and | lations s0 soon as they have been definitively 
adopted, and it was resolved that, as the mor- | settled under legal advice. Mr. Quilter has been | “ Editor,” and wot to the “ Publisher.” 


tality of the borough continues unduly high, | 
and its reputation is ivjuriously affected thereby, | 
t becoms the bounden duty of all classes to) 
unite with the local authorities in adopting prac- 
tical measures to improve its sanitary condition ; 
that as the objects of the Ladies’ Sanitary Asso- 
ciation are the promotion of sanitary measures, 
the diffasion of sanitary knowiedge, and espe- 
cially the encouragement of cleanliness in the | 
homes and families of the poor and ignorant, it 
merits the general support of the public; and 
that the thanks of the meeting be given to the 
supporters of the Leeds Branch, and to all dis- 
trict visitors, Bible women, and others who have 
aided and taken part in the sanitary improve- 
ment of the homes of the people. 


Wew Church for Bow.—A new church is 
about to be erected at Bow, which, with its in- 
creasing population, stands much in need of the 
addition. It is proposed to erect the building 
upon the small field at the south-east corner of 
Victoria Park. The bishop has sanctioned the 
project, her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests have granted the site, and subsorip- 
tions to the amount of 9231. have been obtained. 
It is expected that this sum will be largely 
increased by grants from the Bishop of London’s 
Fand ; and the public, especially the local public, 
are invited to contribute. The new church is to 
cost about 4,000/., and its erection will be com- 
menced as soon as the amount of funds in hand 
will justify that step. 


Wew Law on Rent.—On Thursday, at the 
Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, in an action in 
one of the superior courts, “ Kelly v. Simmons,” 
among other items was one to recover a half- 
quarter’s rent. Mr. M‘Leod, as counsel for the 
plaintiff, cited the 33rd and 34th Vict., c. 35, 
passed last August, by which rent, annuities, and 
dividends could be recovered in like manner as 
interest on money lent “as accruing from day to 
day.” Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell referred to 
the new law, and was of opinion that a portion 
of a quarter’s rent could be recovered. The 


appointed the first president of the council ; 
Mr. Turquand, vice-president; Mr. Henry 
Markby, solicitor ; and Messrs. Faller, Banbury, 


| Nix, & Mathieson, bankers. 





TENDERS. 


For passenger station at Tenby, on the Pembroke and 
Tenby Railway. Stone, lime, and sand provided, Messrs. 
Szlumper & Aldwinckle, architects :— 

Jones & Johns ....00....creeeceessssecees £815 0 0 


SNE Gc ccccsevurvsiiitinces veerncoteuinnrene 700 0 0 
SID cccnapmatnwtdbeonjiniadaieins 695 0 0 
Pe ee ee 659 0 0 


Rogers (accepted) ......s00...cesseseee 





For passenger station at Pembroke Dock. Stone, lime, 
and sand provided. Messrs. Szlumper & Aldwinckle, 





architects :— 
Jones & Johns . £660 0 0 
Davies.......... 680 0 0 
Rogers 500 0 0 
SI cnistacnsceece 493 0 0 
Allen (accepted) .........cecccereecceees 48410 0 





For Twyford Hall, Caledonian-road. Messrs. Lander 
& Bedells, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


BOE, TUOIOOND  ccictakcccsnicccsenee £1,155 0 0 
Williams & Son,.....cccerccccecveeees 1,145 0 0 
BBR iriitiitviensvtetiiivin cesvaberweis 1116 0 0 
TIO inc rtsthiccscsunsavecrteeccinetiens 113 0 0 
WOT cocnvtcaicntinncnqemmesqenbates 1,057 0 0 
RE csctinevncwesctssdsessnsvesianwiones 1,08 0 0 





For villa residence, Holmwood, -Dorking, for Dr. 
F. Bird. Mr. E. B. J. Knox, architect, Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Corderoy :— 

Allow for Old 


Materials, 
Lynn & Dadley.......0000 eS ee £91 
PUtaeT seccservcveccecerscosses BHOS: saccaciccece 34 
Shearburn .........ccssceeee 3,604  ..cccocescoe 30 
QING onsen veevenceccasets Je 25 
Bags & Ramage ......... D356. .ccorsvcoece 57 
GRADNIGE os cc esvevesesscccsies DBAS © ccrctsccscee 28 





For St. Anne’s Infants’ School, Ancoats, Manchester. 
Mr. Herbert &. Tijou, architect :— 





00 
00 
Herd & Badle  .cccccvcevescosensexevesers 368 0 «0 
Thompson (accepted)  .......c.-00+ 36) 0 0 
N.B, Plastering and painting not in this contract, 


For cleaning, distempering, repairing, &c., at St 


jury included half a quarter’s rent in their |James’s National Schools, Netley-street, Hampstead- 


verdict. 


The Wood Engravers of Clerkenwell.— 
The annual festival of the wood engravers of 
London took place on Thursday. evening, 22nd 


inat., at the St. John’s-gate Tavern, Clerkenwell, 
and was more numerously attended than of recent 
years, This was partly owing to the presence of 
several French engravers who have come to 


road :— 


Butcher 
Rouse ... 
Perkins 
George... 
BEVOES cccvccscnccccccvccecsvcesccsescevccssse 
IE onc ascxtnntitcstniinentnrmcieaieoee 


For re-building the first portion of Butler’s Wharf 
Shad Thames, to be known as Brander’s Wharf, exclusive 


of foundations, vaults, river wails, and platfo for 
Messrs. Brander, Brothers, Mesers, To & Dale, 
architects :— 

Aird & Sons (accepted) ......... £29,180 3 9 


The foundations, vaults, river walls, platform, &c., to 
be executed under a schedu'e of prices. . ie 





For a villa residence at Eltham, for Mr. R. T. Fleming, 
of Lloyds. Messrs. Tolley & Dale, architects :— 
OE, cre cesecseumenesitiusionwtnigete £2. 





Blake (accepted) 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The late Mr. Brassey.—We shall give a memoir of this distin- 


& paper was read by Mr. William Mathews, jan., | guished contractor ia our next number. 


W.F.—J. F.—M. P.—P. BR. W.—T. W. A.— J. .—A. B.—T. W. Gn 
W.8—J. E—W. W. — Messrs. L. — T. & D.— M. & M.—M~—V. Mi 
H. M. C. (will receive a proof)—Ioquirer (there is no published 
work which would make it safe for ‘‘ an ordinary smith” to be 
dabbiing with boilers and hot-water pipes, and people’s lives— 
Mr. C. (in type). 

Erratum.— Ino notice of Medallists at South Kensington, for “ Miss 
K. Karr,” read Miss K, Carr. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., mast bs accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
pubile meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTI- 

MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
iments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
| ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

6a NOTICE.—All Communications respect. 

| ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, S§c., should be 
|addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
| No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
| Communications should be addressed to the 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTI. 
FICATE. — Transiation. — “ We, the under- 
signed, at the request of Messrs. James C. 
Thompson & Co., certify that the IRON SAFES 
of Messrs. CHUBB & SON, London, of which 
| these gentlemen ard Agents, were exposed for 
| geverai hours to the Fire that took place in the 
| Offices of the National Government on the even- 
| ing of the 26th instant; that in our presence 
‘they were easily opened with their respective 
| keys; that the moneys and important documents 

they contained were found in perfect order ; and 
| that these Safes are now in use in the National 
| Treasury Office.—Buenos Ayres, July 31st, 1867. 
(Signed) J. M. Draco, 
Treasurer of the National Government, 
Joss Tomas Roso. 
Juan M, ALVAREZ, 
A true Copy.—A. M. Bett.” . 
A large assortment of these SAFES may be in- 
| spected, and lists of prices obtained, at CHUBB 
| & SON’S, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
| 68, Cross-street, Manchester; 28, Lord-street, 
Liverpool ; and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

JI. L BACON & CQ. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c, 





OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of a Pamphiet on ‘‘ Hot-Water Heating.” 





Just published, for 1871. price 4+. the Sixty first Biltion of 








| 


eoaeceoece|e|so 


BOPTIMBO..< cccdevecesscess ove ncyacesesvecnes 14 





Londoa in consequence of the siege of Paris. 


but it was declined by the committee, 


0 
* Offered to do it, after tenders were opened, for 12, | 


KYRING’S BUILDERS’ PKICES, ¢ slcu- 

th rime cost of materials and iabouwr, te do 

Pleats eomaieger. wanes pailder, and workmen ; cuntaining 
the whole of the Metropolitan Buiidings act and a variety of usefa 


tere TMPKIN & CO. Stationers’-court, London ; and may be 


had cf all Booksellers. 























By RE Cae 


Kees RE Sey 
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[PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. _ 
Builders others 1 tem aves 
Set of MODELS for BUILDER BOOKS DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the offered in.“ The ee ~~ 
~ at at by Single He fry. stable for aml Builders.—Address, 


ak 
uy have tried your system of bookkeeping, and like it very 
“Yow system seems thoroughly to meet our requirements,”"— 
aM. 2 
your uystem very , and shall adept it." W. W. 
bots adopted — aa we can recommend 
Having had it in use over twelve 





PSR 2 eect takes avoch lees time to keep the accounts than 
ial R. & M. 

“ in due course. They appear to show an excellent 

ment cates. Your directions are most explicit, and suffi- 


ciently —@. C. 
anu = & B. have examined your system, and consider it 
, Clear, and very satisfactory.” 
ea ppreciate your plan and system of keeping builders’ 
mod I cousider that it las only to be made known to be gene- 
t ores sopted. "—T. H 
= > Last June we had your improved system of bookkeeping. Since 
then we bave been keeping the accounts according to it, I consider 
it ‘ne plus —, It meets the req of t work 
y."—T. RB. 
“T] received your models, They fully meet my expectations,”— 


A. B. 

“ Your system of bookkeeping appears to me to be excellent."— 
6 » 

“ The model form of books you sent me is very good. —G. C. 


“ Your plan of bookkeeping has given me many good ideas,”— 
J.8.G 
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-ESTRY of SAINT GILES'S CAMBER, 
WELL —The Veerer | St. = Camberwell, on 

WEDNESDAY, the 14a oy a. JANUARY, 1871, to appoint 
THREE CLERKS of WOR who will be 
cally -cquainted with the} setting out end 
constru.tion of new roads, road repairing, 
work ; to measure up the same, and t: keep accounts of the 
and use of materials, and generally to carry out the supervision of 
works and hag wey — = pana Se of the ina a i 
also be able to ure ompy , take an 
pare sections; mske sketch plans, and to wien ern ome 
band, The candidates eres cast teneed tool pene aan: 


2l per week. 

the Vestry will also appoint a CLERK to the SURVEYOR, who 
must not be Je s than twenty-five, nor more than thirty-five years 
of age, and be qualified to take and plot plans and prepare sections ; 
to act as a good general a ope 8 _to measure up and keep 
accounts of works executed ; pre s, Mid « bills 
and vouchers. He mu:t be a hp enw with the’ routine of a Fur- 
veyor’s Office, and carry ou: all under the 
direction of the Surveyor, and take minutes ot mot 


8 
: 
E 
z 








g daties | 


5 -keeping Com 
be received until WEDNESDAY, the 4th day of yaNUAnY. next 
imelusive, and testimonials as to age, character, and 
pations should be enclose i with the applications —By 
GEO. W. MARSDEN, <a rae Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, Camberwel!, Dec. 23rd, 1370, 





TO HOUSE DECORATORS. 


\ ANTED, an energetic, practical business 

Man, a PARTNER, with 1,0002 take the place of one 
deceased), ia ove of the ollect Decorative Businesses in Man shester ; 
or, one at a salary and per centage on the proiits--Apply by letter, 
to 8. K. Post-office, Manchester. 





TOTICE.— ENLARGEMENT of the) 


F XCHANGE and MART, the JOURNAL of the HOUSE- | | 
OLD.—On the commencement of the new Volume (Jan. 4) the | 
above paper will be enlarged. It will contain a list of thousands of 
things for Sale avd Exchange by private persons, Articles upon Art, 
Science, Drama, Literature, Music, Micrercope, Fashion, Fancy | 
Work, "Poultry, Dogs, Garden, and other interesting subjects. 

Specimen copy for two stamps 

Office, 32, Weilingion street, Strand, London. 


| Apply, by letter, in own handwriting, « 





WANTED, an active, energetic Man, about 


25 years of age, to FUPERINTEND OUT-DOOR and IN- 
DOOR WORK, in a firm of Mapu‘scturing Ironmongers. He must 
bave a thorough practical knowledge of the construction of cooking 
apparatus, steam, hot-water, bath, and gas work, lifts, &c. able to 
take out quantities, prepare estimates, and make working drawing*. 
salary r. quired, where 
| last engaged, &c. addressed to A. B. rost-offics, 132, Jermpn-siaeth. 





In One Large Volume, &vo. comprising eae ms ~~: nee of | 
ice 31s 64. cloth, or 36-. 


T EITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL 


‘ GAZETTEER, or One-Volume Gecgrapbical Dictionary of the | 
World. Latest edition, beg a 4 revised. 
“Beyond comparison the most complete and accurate existing | 
gazetteer of its own compass.”— Daily News. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





THE FURNISHING OF DWELLING-HOUBES. 
Becond Edition, revived, in square crown 8vo. with about Ninety 
Ihustrations, inclading Thirty-three ~ pose Plates of which 
Fourteen printed in Cvlours, price 18s. 


INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in 
FURNTTURP, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. 
By CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKt#, Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 

“Tn every sense an excellent work "— Morning Post 

“Mr, Eastlake d'scourses clearly and souady, aud his work is 
capitally illustrated by examp!es.”— Atheneum. 

“The illus:rations, a very important and mteresting portion of 
the work, are jadicicusty re'ected and well execated.”— Zxraminer. 

A valuable and useful handbook for any one who wishes to 
oan his house with the quiet pleasures of artistic fitness and 
grace.”"—London 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





LISH royal 4to. ornamental cloth, price 11, 


Exé LISH COUNTRY HOUSES. 
FORTY-FIVE 


VIEWS and PLANS of recently-erected 
Mansions, Private Re jidences, Parsomage-houses, Farm-bouses, 
Lodges, and Cottages ; with the Actual Cont of each, and 8 PLAC: 
TICAL TREATISE on HOUSE-BUILDIN 
By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford. 
Oxford and London : JAMES PAKKER & CO. 





Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. or post free for 2° stamps. 
TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


‘Inclad 4 
a 





able amount of useful information on the 

subjects of which it treate.”— Builder, August 27, .870. 

8ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK se Oid Saint Pancras- 
road, London, N.W 





wt Published, pr’ 


HE REPORT of the ‘SEWAGE COM- 


MITTEE of the TOTTENHA“ LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH 
on the DISPOSAL of the SEWAGE of their District. 
Edited by P. P. MARSHALL, C E. Sarveyor to the Board. 
E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 





CIVIL ENGINEER'S PRICE BOOK, 1871. 
Now ready, demy se = be vag Rat. om 5 SeeneneeD Woodcuts, 


HE CIVIL’ "ENC GI N EER’S and CON- 


TRACTOR’S ESTIMATE snd PRI E BOOK nrwanty | for 
1871, with Specifications for Permanent Way, for Telegraph Mate- 
rials, and for Werke, Plant, Maintenance, and Woking of a 
| me oy H asd an Alphabetical Priced Lis: of Machinery, Plant, 
Too's, Fittings required by the Contractor im the E: of 


Public ‘Works 
By W. DAVI8 yee cE 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 








Now ready, 
W EALE’S ENGINEER'S, ARCHI- 
TECT'S, and CONTRACTOR'S POCKRT- 300K for 1871. 

With Eigit Copper Plates, roan tuck, gilt edges, 6s. ; postage 44. 

“We have often found it « great saving of time, and always cor- 
= esa pee “m English Mechanic 

“ Every bran @dgiucering is trested of, and facts, res, and 
Gata of every kind abound.”— Mechanics’ Magazine, os 


EALB’S BUILDER'S and CONTRAC- 


TOR’S PRICE BOOK for 1871. Originally edited by the 
late G. R. BURNELL, E-q. C.E. 12mo, cloth, 4s, ; postage 4d, : 
“Well done aud reliable,”— English Mechanic. 
It offers at a glance a ready method of preps «ring an estimate or 
Specification, on a basis that is unqnestiouabli-, "— Engineer. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





In post 8vo. limp cloth gilt, se 2s. 6d. ; post-free, 2. 8d. 


Beound Edition 
[HE ART of SKATING: containing 


Tany Fi, ures ne 
Dise oe X ta ver previoucly described, with [)lustrations, 


n Direct 
Dudeais oe . ee | for the Acquircment of the most 
By GEORGE abotet DERSON (CYCLOS ”), for many years President 
of the Glasgow Skating Ciub. 
: HOBACE COX, 346, Suand, W.c. 











URVEYOR for the TOWN of ROCH- 
pa NTED. « Person, dul al Loc 

RVEYOR of the PaVING, DRA Tksam aed cue Woes 
Suthorioed under the provisions of the Rochdale Improvement Act, 

Tporated the 

thoroughly competent to take levels, make tcp He saat bs 
—_ gg of, and had expe rience in, the va uation of somes. 
alary, per anpum.—Applications, with testimonials, to 

sent to my ey > a Packer-street, Rochdale, on or before the 3rd or 
a ochkdale, Dext.— By order, ZaCH. MELLOR, Town Clerk. 


HOT-WATER HANDS' 
ANTED,. "s good MAN, thoroughly 


acerstomed to the ema!l-pi ~vipe eyutera.—ADD'y to J. 
BACON & CO. Hot-Water Engineers, Parringdon-roa 


WANTED, a thoroughly practical CLERK, 


in a Jobbing Business N me neel apply unless fully compe- 
tent.— Address, A, B. 5, Great Suffolk-strest, Southwark, 8.E. 


\ ANTED, a good practical DRAUGHTS- | nai 


t emmemel te [rom Bridge Wor, Roofs, Girders, &c. 
Appis. ty) tater only, THORMELOE & CO. 34, London- wall, gC 


ANTED, a first-class DRAUGHTSMAN. 
well up my Classic architecture, he bat experienced 
persons need apply to ANDREW*, SON, & PRPPER, Architects, 

Bradford. Specimen of drawiugs to be forw .ried. 














TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


ANTED, at Tunbridge Wells, an OUT- 

DOOR APPRENTICE to the CARPENTER snd JOINER'S 
WORK — For particulars, apply wo Mr. C. ADIE, Aucti-necr, Tun- 
bridge Wella, 





WANTED, ins a ‘oe wecka, 4 in an Office, 


sixty ela 7 London, Btate terme, —Address, A. B. 
Post-office, Northam pto 





‘0 LONDON ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 


accurate and expeditions DRAUGHTSMAN and 8UR- 
VRYOR. Two years nd a half in London offices, Unexceptionadl ¢ 
references.— Address, W. R. Bromley House, Nottioghwm. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as CLERK of WORK3, BUILDER'S FOREMAN, 
or to TAKE CHARGE of o JOB. Has a kaoeledge of drawing ; 
also a thorough practical experience in connexion with the various 
braoch<s of the bu-iness, Eicht years’ reference.—Address, A. B. 
70, Buckingham-road, De Beauvoir Towa, N. 


\ ANTED, an ARCHITECT'S ASSIST- 

ANT, accustomed to the Gothic style. A good draughts- 
man, with a knowledge of quantities. surveying, and perspec’ ive 
preferred,—Apply, stating ters, reference, &c. to L. M. Post-office, 
Nottingham. 











TO BUs:LDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a practical GRAINER and 
WRITER, EMPLOYM NT. Day or piece work. Can manage 
s ie job if required.—A:ddress, L. RB. 15, Bury street, Blooms- 





TO BUILDER? AND PLUMBERS. 


Ware? by a steady Man, EMPLOY-/|4 
PLU ¥BER, PAINTER, and GLAZ(ER, 


~ Address , 959, © of “ The Builder.” 





TO INSURANCE COMPANIE4, DISTRICT SURVEYORS, &e, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, son of a 


Builder, aged 25, a S{TUATION with the above. Good 
knowledge of drawings, and is tho:oughly practical, havieg served 
en apprenticeship to the trade. No objection to the country or 
abroad.—Addrees, A. B. 22, Crystal-terrace, Rotherhithe, 





PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a 


PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and ZINCWORKER. No objec- 
tion to paintin, gous. Used to bath and pu 
or country. wo years and « half reference.— 
Mildmay-street, Bali's Pund, Islington. 


work, Town 
Cc BR. 6, 





TO GAS AND WATER ENGiNEERS, OR ON AN ESTATR. 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, as above, 
or JOBRING BAND. Can do bellhanging, also take charg 
nha ng gg 29.—Adcr.ss, A. B, 19, Werrington-street, Oakiey- 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as CLYPK or JUNIOR ASsIBTANT. Is 
& fair draughtsman and eolourist, Good references.— Address, A. 
147, Marylebone-road, N.W. 





TO P es 4 AND BUILDERS, 


\ ANTED, foung Man, 


TION as vtanten or Three- Hand. Can do plain 
zincwork and gasfitting. No oljection to plecework, Town or 
country.— Address, A. B, 41, Moreut-street, Poplar, E. 


NTED, a eee SO Y, a a fla 


Adsrena, He HL, 





——$———~_ 


WANTED. an an EN Tomes, 
detail drawings, Srey, prepare, working on 
¢ Se Or, cae of Mr, — Robertson, 95, 


wae ae eg 


‘Addrens, H.W. C. 81,4. Loonard's-otrene referees. 





Loonard’s-tecrnsn, Chsince, a 





ablility and sobriety.—Address, 928, Office of 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as CAR. 
PENTER and pte Bon 2 Eig ay ona Ny & Gentlerian's Ketate, Fifteen 

seg - energy BF eg Aaioee JOHN CHARLTOn, 
TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a a ‘SITUA. 


TION as pon Has bee 
o's Del A pt vag he dogg hemo barter 


specifications, 
watching works, ~———y aft Bond aoe 
can te given, te requbadecaddoen, Wea’ y. 45, Bedford once 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND DECORA 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT. by by an 


Young Man, as Ey oye ASSISTANT, PRIME 


pour Ng ms and FUREMAN. ised to measuring. keepi 

a cad works, ath eet, 2 in Han Pec eel 
ood 

rate—A ra ey oe Malvere-sead, Deletion Mt a 





WANTED, 's an n ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Yhemeh et ERE ete 
menue "ee works ie Oftice of ¢ Prati Batlden seuaated with 


DO samen CLERK, &c.— WANTED, 


a SITUATION as above, by a Young ‘Men. Temp or pret 
refereace,—Address, X. ¥. Z. 35, Witford- oak ecm. 











_— NG.—A >ughl practical 

and hard-workiog a wae iMflorkext Has 

completed some first-cl ase ould like to get with 

taking oe ‘amt, aii 2 See Ww. CLA 4 
47, King-street, Cornwa'l-road, L. mbeth. 

eres wrureR WANTED by a } Young Man, 

a good WRITER, GRAINER, &c. acquainted ou 

B. A. 45, Edmund- SS ialieen, Chaswutternds peo any ada 





8 AND SURVEYORS. 


GEN TLEMAN, a first-rate DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, who has com his Articles, wishes for an EN- 
GAGEMENT in the Office of an Architect af rat pation and of 
variel practice, A small salary only references, 
Sooty, heme i R. BK. H. care Joka Mabel Ben 3, 
Cannon-street West, B.C. 





RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A FIRST-CLASS General ASSISTANT 
devires 8 RE-ENGAGEMENT in s London Office, Terms, 
21 %.— Address, 8%, Office of “ The Builder.” 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS, 


N ENGAGEMENT is = destted as 
a bitrat_ and and gee ee working ant etal 
a e 
Some: Get First-class referenoes. addres, X. 


Salary m 
Mr. Di, Newman 4 Soros Garton andr. 


A YOUNG MAN, seed 2, 20, wants EM- 
PLOYMENT as he atghber pe 1 late master being benkrapt. 
Addrew, J, K. F 53, Mark 


AX ARCHITECT jai SURVEYORS 
peor = ron cat olin et to an HNGAGEMENT, {in town or 
country.— Address The Baiider.” 


A THOROUGH BUILDER'S CLERK, 


fully qualified in every respect to estimate sad measure up 

, make out accounts and prime costs, aad well acquainted 
eg the duties of @ builder and oegenyiet's, Loy requires aa 
ee toe and olasr.— Address, 


B 2, Richmond-place, Saree Bice ~ en gm 


A FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS seeks 
Is well up wo Fp ge a reteeooes 
gel 39, Lag} or country.— 6 ieee iis 113, Westbourve-park- 




















bie 3 





SURVEYORS. 


AX ASSISTANT 1 requires an ENGAGE- 
mbar sdtoon ©. Hill-street, Peuben. tf te 





FIRST-CLASS ‘33 ASSISTANT is is open to 
an yg ny Will rencer 
Address, J. J pper Kenniagton-lane, 8. 


ad 





vi is required after the 


af twenty 8 five gen 
‘anpah’s 


TO BUILDERS 


Am ENGAGEME 
tnd Ao by an Siae = 
eae 4 nn t e.—Address, viet, 
Post-office, so row, = w.c. 


AY, ARCHITECTURAL i 
orton drone DISENGAGED. oe ve? in ant 


country. ee 
Cheetham-hill, Maneb: 

















veral ye.re’ good 
SLiVAtION, loo wore Good sen oe, 
pract! fice w. raperintente baild 
rede a ‘of office in last situation. — 


@. C. B. 25, Jewry-atreet, Winchester, 








TO ame See ee MASTER BUILDER4, 


RS, 
WANTED, ‘SITUATION. as THREE- 


BRAYCH HAND. Caan do gas filting, zinc dis- 
ond tend Shade and psper-hap Ondentaniis wine well "work 
* The 





ber 22, 1870, 


ging. 
A ~ 
tel glazing. total a stain er,— Address, 950, Office of ‘ 


WELL-QUALIFIED [FIED ASSISTANT, who 
boinc eS is well up Laem tee 
me Good reterent drawings, details, 


es will Bee 





* 





eee se hee 


ss) wo. f/f eeved | we ee Re ae eet eo ee eae ee eee Pee Grr eS. Grae ee 


